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PASTORALIA 
The Present State of the Lay Apostolate 


It cannot be expected that the lay apostolate will immediately find 
an adequate and fully satisfactory expression. That will be a mat- 
ter of time and gradual development. The forms in which organized 
lay activity will be bodied forth are historically conditioned, and 
arise in response to concrete situations. Such things are of slow 
growth. They cannot be forced. Impatience is out of place.’ 

There is reason to believe that in spite of the good will of the 
laity the development will proceed at a very slow pace. That is 
quite natural. Laymen have for such a long time been debarred 
from ecclesiastical codperation that they will find it difficult to act 
in the capacity of co-workers with the clergy to which they have 
been restored. It is preposterous to think that a practical formula 
could be readily devised. Experience will eventually evolve a scheme 
of cooperation between the laity and the clergy which is in harmony 
with the essential structure of the Church and which will afford a 
sphere of responsible activity to the laity without trenching on the 
rights of the divinely constituted authorities. The way for such a 
happy solution that will prevent conflict and friction between the 


1Under the caption, “Instauratio Fidelium,” The Commonweal (November 13, 
1929) brings the following item: “It was in the nature of things that the chief 
concern of the recent convention of the National Catholic Council of Men, held at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, should have been Catholic Action. His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, formulated the matter in an address which should do much 
to give practical content to what is now mostly a vague theoretical aspiration. 
The needs of the hour certainly demand lay expression and leadership far superior 
to what has been evoked, so that the Archbishop’s appeal ought to get more than 
a cursory hearing. When one compares the resolutions adopted by the convention 
itself with the ideal thus outlined, a certain disappointment is in order. These 
stressed matters—birthcontrol, centralization of educational control, peace and; the 
Mexican situation—which have for years been staples in the national Catholic 
larder. But to wish for something new, something born out of the struggle of 
the hour and bright with hope, would mean expecting a virtual miracle we have 
not yet deserved.” Quite so, it is too soon to look for anything definite as to the 
practical realization of the lay apostolate. This will not be born of a moment nor 
of a convention. It will be the fruit of time and experience. 
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two elements concerned is cleared. It is plainly understood that, 
whatever activity there will be on the part of the laity, this activity 
will have to be fully subordinated to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, yet 
in such a manner that a measure of self-activity and responsibility 
is guaranteed to the laity, for no worthwhile activity can come en- 
tirely from without. The Church makes no attempt to hasten the 
development. The movement has been duly initiated, and will crys- 
tallize into definite forms. It will be taken up and organized in ways 
that correspond to the requirements of various times and localities. 
It cannot be cast into a rigid mold, because it is a living thing and 
must build up its own forms of expression spontaneously and from 
within. 

Unfortunately, the development of the lay apostolate was arrested 
through the Reformation. In this respect there exists a hiatus be- 
tween the Church before and after the Reformation. The manifold 
lay activity that characterized the Middle Ages was swept away by 
the Reformation and afterwards not again taken up on any large 
scale. Up to our own days the Church was somewhat wary about 
calling on lay codperation. The reason for this cautious and re- 
served attitude of the Church is not far to seek. The Reformers 
had disseminated false notions concerning the priesthood and the 
hierarchy. They had denied the. essential distinction between the 
clergy and the laity, and wrongly asserted that ecclesiastical author- 
ity was derived from the people. As a matter of fact, they gave 
to the laity a place in the government of their churches. A false 
construction was also put on the famous passage in the First Epistle 
of St. Peter, in which he speaks of the general priesthood of the 
faithful. These erroneous conceptions concerning the nature of 
ecclesiastical authority and the relations of the clergy to the laity, 
which tainted the atmosphere of the time, made it imperative for 
the Church to draw more sharply, also in practical matters, the line 
that divides the laity from the clergy. The emphasis laid on the 
essential difference between the clergy and the laity naturally led 
to an estrangement of the two, and eventually brought about an ex- 
clusion of the laity from participation in church work. This was 
unfortunate, and never intended by the Divine Founder. The 


“Be you also as living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ” (I Pet., ii. 5). 
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Church is one entity and meant to function as one. Happily, the 
danger of misunderstanding has now disappeared, and it again be- 
comes feasible to hand over to the laity a larger share of activity in 
the Church. Safely we can now speak of the holy priesthood of the 
faithful without fear of misunderstanding. The Catholic laity of 
today clearly understands its position, and will not lay claim to any- 
thing to which it is not entitled. Thus, the Church extends 
to them a call for generous codperation. Archbishop McNicholas 
lucidly and forcibly describes the new situation: “Just as Pope 
Pius X called back the Universal Church to the apostolic practice of 
frequent and daily Communion, so Pius XI is calling the Universal 
Church back to the apostolic practice of the participation of the laity 
in the labors of the bishops and the priests of the Church. This 
mandate of the Sovereign Pontiff makes men who are not ordained, 
and also women, colaborers with the bishops and the priests in their 
apostolic field. . . . It is apparent, then, that not only our 
Catholic men who are not ordained but our Catholic women are, 
according to scriptural terminology, a holy priesthood, a kingly 
priesthood. This is the revolution that Pope Pius XI would effect 
for the Catholic laity of the United States and for the Catholic laity 
of the whole world. Nor is this injunction of the Pope vague and 
meaningless. This general priesthood imposes upon our men and 
women the obligation to exercise a real apostolate. They belong 
to the pastoral ministry. Through Catholic action they are admit- 
ted to participation in the apostolate of the hierarchy. . . . God 
knows the need of the participation of the laity in the apostolate of 
the hierarchy. . . . Asa Catholic bishop, with the responsibility 
of all the men of a diocese resting upon me, I am convinced that it 
is the wish of the present Vicar of Christ to restore that apostolate 
of the early Church by which lay men and women were permitted 
to participate in the labors of the hierarchy. I am eagerly looking 
to evety diocese of this country in the hope of learning that a form 
of organization has been approved which will enable this lay apos- 
tolate to function.”* It goes without saying that it will take time 


* Convention of the National Council of Catholic Men at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
October 24, 1929. At the same convention Mr. Quin O’Brien echoed the senti- 
ments of the Archbishop and said: “Pope Pius XI has called on the laity to lead 
an intellectual and moral crusade. Europe has responded nobly and is enjoying 
a widespread Catholic revival. The laity of America in this and other societies 
should be in the forefront of such a movement. We should have Catholic Evi- 
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and thought to elaborate such a workable norm that will regulate in 
a concrete and detailed manner the activities of the laity within the 
Church and under the authority of the bishops. The matter is not 
so simple and involves a number of delicate points.‘ 

Possibly it will take still more time to readjust the laity to a form 
of activity from which they have been alienated for such a long 
period. It may be said that the laity has become secularized in a 
way, and that now they must become respiritualized. The habitual 
activity of the laity has touched the Church only at certain points, 
namely, through the performance of their religious duties. Their 


dence Guilds recruited from our best scholars and speakers for the exposition of 
Catholic truth, not only in lecture halls and open air meetings, but, better still, 
from radio stations. . .. We must so familiarize and saturate our people with 
the life, teachings and spirit of Christ as revealed in the Gospels that they will 
think Christlike, talk Christlike, act Christlike and live Christlike, and, as they 
pass among men in daily life, they will command reverence as our holy nuns 
do now. . . . To do this we must educate, energize, train and discipline our 
laity with Catholic books and papers, Catholic study clubs and reading circles, 
with Christian doctrine and Bible classes. To meet the insidious menace of the 
spreading paganism we must mobilize our forces. We must recharge our minds 
and souls with the message and spirit of Christ and go forth like the Apostles 
from another Pentecost. We must make our deeds square with our creeds. We 
must slough off our inferiority complex. . . . We should rescue the printing 
press from the socialists and sensualists and make it the clean handmaid of God. 
We should preserve the Bible from its betrayers, read and reread the Gospels, and 
turn its flood of light into the fields of Catholic revival. In short, we must again 
overcome and convert a pagan world” (‘“‘The Laymen’s Zero Hour”). 

4 Lay codperation is an excellent thing and helpful to the cause of religion. In- 
terference of the laity in the conduct of Church affairs, however, has always been 
harmful and productive of much evil. At various times, the Church had to battle 
against attempts of the laity to meddle with matters that belonged exclusively to 
the jurisdiction of the hierarchy. Of course, the revival of the lay apostolate 
must not lead to a recrudescence of such conflicts. Hence, the necessity of a well 
thought-out and approved formula that will distinctly define the province in which 
the lay activity is to be exercised. The experiences of Protestant congregations 
with lay activity have not always been very happy. “I am convinced,” bluntly 
remarks Dr. Herbert Parrish, “that the system of lay control is the chief barrier 
to advance in the Protestant churches. This lay control is an intolerable system, 
and I have never yet met a minister who did not groan under it. As they are 
constituted, the Protestant churches strongly resemble a company of soldiers in 
which the captain is directed by the rank and file, a ship in which mutinous sailors 
have control, a business in which the workers direct the officers, a government in 
which a system of soviets obtains. Whatever may be said for the system, it cer- 
tainly is not comfortable for the chief official” (“Pastorale,” in The Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1929). No fear need be entertained that things will ever 
come to such a pass in the Catholic Church, but we know that there is such a thing 
as human frailty, and on account of this minor frictions may arise if the position 
of the lay apostolate is not unequivocally defined and formulated. It is well, there- 
fore, when Mr. William E. Kerrish anticipates misunderstanding by clearly as- 
serting the subordination of the lay apostolate to the constituted authorities. “It 
goes without saying,” he observes, “that before any group of laymen can under- 
take Catholic evidence work, the permission and blessing of the Bishop of the 
diocese must be asked and secured. Having been granted the privilege of working 
in this vineyard of our Blessed Lord, and the appointment of a chaplain for the 
interpretation of moral and dogmatic principles, the laymen must fit themselves 
by prayer and study for the work; they must understand clearly that the message 
they are to give is not their own, but a re-echo of the voice of the Catholic 
Church” (“Catholic Action on the Street Corner,” in America, March 16, 1929). 
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entire life must be reabsorbed by the Church. The life of the laity 
must be fully reintegrated; it must no longer be partly secular and 
partly religious. The cleavage must disappear. There must be no 
gap between the weekdays and the Sundays. Every day must be 
devoted to the service of God and religion. The undivided and har- 
monized life must also become the ideal of the laity. The secular 
life must also be pressed into the service of God. Such a splendid 
unification of life will be slow of accomplishment. But the begin- 
ning has been made, and we are discerning the faint glimmerings 
of the dawn of a better day. 

The bulk of Catholics have become weaned from all religious ac- 
tivity outside of their attendance at church services to such an extent 
that they regard a fuller participation in church work as an anomaly. 
Bishop John F. Noll deplores this mentality, and attributes, to it the 
fact that so much misunderstanding concerning the Church and her 
teachings exists in the world. The inarticulateness of the Catholic 
layman has allowed prejudice to grow to gigantic proportions. 
Would the Catholic layman but open his mouth at the right moment, 
the clouds of prejudice would be rolled away and the Church appear 
in her true light. “But,” the Bishop laments, “the average Catholic 
has been wont to boast that he never talks religion to his business 
partner or associates, never refers to it in his place of work; that 
he scrupulously abstains from discussing religious matters with his 
neighbors. This is nothing to boast about. Every Catholic owes 
it to his misinformed non-Catholic friends to correct their wrong 
impressions. He owes it to his country to remove misunderstand- 
ing; he owes it to himself, who is maligned whenever his Church is 
maligned.”* And we may add, he owes it to his Church and his 
God. Active participation on the part of the laity in the spread of 
the truth will be a great blessing, and will be ardently welcomed by 
the ecclesiastical leaders if it remains on its proper level and is exer- 
cised in approved form.° 


5“The Harvest is Ripe for the Lay Apostolate,” in Our Sunday Visitor, Novem- 
ber 3, 1929, 


® The organized lay apostolate must verify two conditions: it must leave room 
for self-activity and must provide for adequate ecclesiastical control. For want 
of the first requirement it would terminate in stagnation, whereas absence of the 
second would eventuate in disintegration. Concerning this point Father Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J., says rightly: “Such an organization, when it comes, will take two 
things into count: (1) it will be such a kind that it actually does give some 
responsibility to the layman, though under ecclesiastical vigilance, to use the term 
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MESSAGE OF THE LAy APOSTOLATE 


For another reason which so far has not been mentioned laymen 
are particularly fitted to spread Catholic truth among their non- 
Catholic fellow-men. It is this. The mind of the layman is not 
hampered by technical terminology as is that of the professional 
theologian. He is on the same intellectual level with his listeners, 
and has a better chance of bringing his message home. He speaks 
the language of everyday life and not that of the schoolroom. This 
language is luminous where technical language would be unintel- 
ligible to all but the initiated. The lay apostle will tell a plain, un- 
varnished and unadorned tale, the more convincing on account of 
its artlessness and simplicity. His message will be mainly exposi- 
tory, and will eschew as far as possible controversy. Controversy 
easily slips into acrimonious discussion, and, therefore, is to be 
avoided. For such a message sound knowledge is, indeed, neces- 
sary, but not vast learning and profound erudition. “Father Pope,” 
writes Father Henry Browne, S.J., “lays stress on the point that it 
is not the most learned man who makes the best Evidence lecturer. 
Mere learning is apt to make a man ponderous. And ponderosity 
will ruin any lecture of the type that is wanted. The secret lies 
entirely in a man’s power to put himself in the position of the audi- 
ence. . . . Todo this effectively we must know what men are 
thinking about and saying. We must read the things that they read. 
A conversation with some working-man of the neighborhood will 
probably do more to put us in touch with the folk we hope to inter- 
est than any amount of reading. We have to know what the talk 
is about in the mills and in the factories.”” The content of the 
message of the modern lay apostle is identical with that of the lay 


employed by the Holy See; and (2) it will not by excessive centralization atrophy 
and paralyze local action, for it is the local influence which alone will be able 
to accomplish anything with individuals” (“The Problem of Lay Codperation,” 
in America, November 9, 1929). To the subject of over-centralization we referred 
when speaking of the parochial organization of the lay apostolate, and need not 
go into the matter again. Of course, a certain degree of centralization is indis- 
pensable, for without centralization there can be no proper coérdination of activi- 
ties and there would be much wasteful overlapping of unrelated efforts and lack 
of inspiration. Perhaps, the organization of our welfare work will furnish a 
suggestive pattern for the organization of the lay apostolate. 

7 “The Catholic Evidence Movement” (New York City). For all that, the mis- 
sion of the lay apostolate is far from being an easy one. Mr. David Goldstein 
speaks from experience when he observes: “Converting the man in the street 
is no holiday task” (“Campaigning for Christ,” Boston). 
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catechist of the early Christian ages, as also the lay apostle is the 
legitimate successor of the lay catechist.° 


A very desirable byproduct of a vigorous lay apostolate will be 
the stopping of the leakage which annually costs the Church so many 
members. An advancing army carries along the most timid and 
enkindles in them a new courage. Desertion from a victorious army 
is, indeed, a rare occurrence. But when military operations come 
to a standstill, when for days and days no progress is made and 
when all effort is bent merely on holding the positions that have been 
gained, the life of the army sinks to the lowest ebb, demoralization 
spreads through the ranks, and courage oozes out of the hearts of 
the men. It is then that the minds of the timid begin to play with 
thoughts of defeat and desertion. As aggression on the battle-line, 
so the lay apostolate will work in the Church. Its effect on the hesi- 
tating and faltering will be tonic, invigorating and bracing. It will 


* Addressing the members of the Catholic Evidence Guild as far back as Octo- 
ber, 1921, Cardinal Bourne clearly defined the standing of the lay apostle: “What 
is your mission? What is your commission? Well, there is only one form in 
which you can justify your existence canonically, and that is in the position of 
catechists. That is the method which has been used all over the world in the 
missionary countries where the bishops and priests have found themselves quite 
unable to deal with the work of gathering into the Church those who are not 
members of it; and so, universally, in purely missionary countries they take to 
themselves a certain number of men and women who have been instructed for 
that purpose, who, in virtue of a commission given to them by the Bishop, then 
go forth to instruct. And we are applying in our modern conditions the old, old 
method of the Church. . . . I do not think I can possibly give you a more 
inspiring title than Diocesan Catechists, because thereby I gather you into the 
real activity of the diocese, and show the confidence I place in you. And I am 
sure by your earnestness, by the care in preparing yourselves to speak, and by 
your self-sacrifice, you will be doing much to assist in carrying the Gospel to hun- 
dreds of thousands who have never before had the opportunity of hearing the 
truths of the Catholic Church proclaimed” (quoted from “Catholic Evidence 
Work.” By Rev. Anselm Parker, O.S.B., Exeter, England). Also our antipodes 
have heard the call of the lay apostolate and are responding to it. Witness of 
this is an editorial in the New Zealand Tablet (July 24, 1929): “It is clear now 
that we must not turn to the past which has gone, nor concern ourselves chiefly 
with organizing works of charity within the Fold, nor even defending the Fold 
itself from outer aggression. It is our task to be aggressive. We have to conquer 
the new paganism, just as our forefathers conquered the old, and the means are 
the same although the conditions have altered. Priests and people conquered 
nineteen hundred years ago, and to win for the Faith the millions who have lost it 
or never had it in our own days a select militia, a Teaching Church, is not enough. 
We want, as of old, a great union of all the faithful, a vast and mobile army 
saturated with the spirit of the Christian ideals and zealous to propagate them in 
the present social atmosphere. Conquest, not conservation, is the problem today. 
And Catholic Action is the militant organization that will make it a success. .. . 
Catholic Action can transform the world; it can even transform milk-and-water 
Catholics. But it must be a movement of the people, and to make it such is the 
urgent duty of the men and women of living faith among us, the men and women 
to whom Christ is all, who want to see all ranged definitely under His banner, 
want to see Him adored and blessed by all as our King” (quoted from “The 
Catholic Mind,” November 8, 1929). 
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stiffen the backbone of the supine, and sting into activity the listless. 
It will enhance the morale of the entire body of the faithful, and 
make them feel proud of their membership in a society that gives 
such splendid evidence of magnificent vitality. Within the Church 
the lay apostolate will be like a balmy spring breeze sweeping over 
wintry fields and releasing the forces of life that have been fettered 
so long. There is no better antidote against defection and apostasy 
than the Church consciousness and the Catholic pride which will be 
reawakened and reinforced by the lay apostolate.° 


The danger to the faithful lies in the deleterious influence of a 
non-Catholic social environment, the gradual infiltrations of which 
contaminate the minds of Catholics and undermine their faith. Here 
also the lay apostolate will prove singularly effective. One of the 
purposes of the lay apostolate is to transform our environment by 
rendering the world Catholic. It is plain that, if such ay end should 
be consummated, all danger to the Faith from without would disap- 
pear. Even the weak would be secure, since no destructive influ- 
ence could reach them to wreck their wavering faith. There is an- 
other point to be taken into account. When we assume an aggressive 
attitude towards an environment, this no longer has the power to 
affect us adversely. On the contrary, it then reacts on us by strength- 
ening our convictions and purifying our minds of all foreign elements. 
Manifold is the beneficent influence of the lay apostolate. It creates 
a focus from which power and life radiate in every direction. We 
conclude with an inspiring passage from Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., 
who speaking of the Working-Man’s Apostolate says: “We are 
constantly being told that we live in a missionary age. Whether the 
majority of us realize the call to duty implied in this fact may be 


®“Yet there is another consideration. We have alluded in this chapter to the 
leakage that exists in our midst. Everyone knows that it is here, and everyone 
who has thought about it knows how difficult a thing it is to check. Some critics 
might even object to our proposals that to launch a new scheme on a big scale 
for converting non-Catholics, while suggesting nothing for the evils that exist 
among Catholics, is an inversion of right reason. Let them take good cheer. One 
of the strongest reasons for giving our plan a fair trial is that it is about the only 
real specific for stopping leakage or diminishing it. . . . The fundamental 
cause of leakage is the apathy of the Church, or, to speak more correctly, of 
many members of the Church. Let us wake up, let us take the offensive against 
the enemy, let us come into the open and attack heresy and irreligion fairly and 
squarely. Let us show our weak and decaying members that, even if they will 
not attend to their heritage, there are others outside the Fold who are making 
all sorts of sacrifices to obtain a share in the heritage—and, although they are 
almost ne they will awake and begin to rub their eyes” (Henry Browne, S.J, 
op. cit.). 
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doubted. Indeed, it seems that we are but slowly freeing ourselves 
from the idea that the exclusive vocation of the Church is to pre- 
serve the faith of her own children rather than to propagate the 
faith amongst those who are not of the Fold. The unhappy fact 
that there is a constant leakage from the Church—so many of our 
poor drifting away and being lost to sight—is used as an argument 
by many that our first and last work is to look after our own people. 
A truer appreciation of the situation would, I think, show that the 
only ultimate method of preventing the leakage is to convert the 
multitude of non-Catholics amongst whom our people dwell. So 
long as a few Catholics are scattered amongst a large population of 
non-Catholics, nothing will prevent a large leakage, especially in 
these busy industrial days. Much, indeed, can be done to stay tempo- 
rarily the leakage by clubs and confraternities; but the danger will 
remain as long as our people are but a handful in a multitude.”*° 
The lay apostolate attacks the evil at the very root. It preserves 
and conquers. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


10 “Catholic Ideals in Social Life” (London). 





SEX INSTRUCTION 
By James J. WatsH, M.D., Ph.D. 


I. An Old Story 


The Editors of THE HomiILetic anD PastorAL REVIEW have 
asked me to write some articles on sex instruction. I have consented 
to do so, not with the idea that I can add anything new to the con- 
sideration of this old question or that I can displace the many excel- 
lent books and articles on the topic that have appeared in recent 
years, but only with the feeling that I may be able to emphasize some 
of the conservative considerations of this subject at this time when 
so much that is radical is being written about it. 

Many people in our generation are prone to think that we have 
almost an entirely new problem on our hands in this matter of sex 
instruction, but I need scarcely say that the question of just what 
to say to young folks in the matter and when to say it has always 
constituted one of the problems that humanity found difficult to 
solve. Whatever of progress there may be in mankind, it is well 
to remind ourselves that there are no new pleasures and no new sins, 
and it is always well in the consideration of subjects like this to 
recall just what has been done by our predecessors in the matter. 

In what is usually said to be the oldest book in the world, “The 
Instruction of Ptah-Hotep,” there is a very striking paragraph of 
warning from a father to his son on this subject of sex and the 
dangers involved in sex divagations. “The Instruction of Ptah- 
Hotep” is a letter of advice written by a father to his son some- 
thing more than 5000 years ago in Egypt. The father, Ptah-Hotep, 
was the Vizier of King Itosi in the Fifth Dynasty in Egypt about 
3200 B.C. When his son was about sixteen years of age, the old 
gentleman, his father, who was looked upon as a very wise man in 
his generation, wrote out for him a series of admonitions with 
regard to his conduct in life. He touched upon nearly every topic 
that would be helpful for his son out of his own experience. He 
even ventured to suggest how the boy should treat his wife when 
he gets one, and that advice is about as precious as any that has ever 
been given on that topic. The old man said in brief: “Give her 
what she wants to eat, get her what she wants to wear. So wilt 
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thou live happy with her in thy house.” The old-fashioned trans- 
lation of the old man’s words is: “Fill her stomach, clothe her back, 
get her what she wants, so shalt thou keep her in thy house.” He 
says in addition: “Pay as much attention to her as you do to your 
business, for she is an estate profitable unto her lord.” What a 
difference it probably would make if men thought as much about 
their wives and paid as much attention to them as they do to their 
business! The divorce courts would surely not be doing nearly so 
much separation work if that were true, and yet this piece of advice 
is well above 5000 years old. 

It is easy to understand that a wise old man of this kind would 
be able to give valuable advice to his son in the matter of sex, and 
that what he said would be of interest at any period in the succeeding 
time. On this subject the old gentleman said: “If thou desirest to 
continue friendship in any abode wherein thou enterest, be it as 
master, as brother or as friend, wheresoever thou goest, beware of 
consorting with women. No place prospereth wherein that is done, 
nor is it prudent to take part in it; a thousand men have been ruined 
for the pleasure of a little time short as a dream. Even death is 
reached thereby; it is a wretched thing. As for the evil liver, one 
leaveth him for what he doeth. He is avoided. If his desires be not 
gratified, he regardeth no law.” 

We are not quite sure just what the old man meant by some of 
the expressions he uses in this short chapter of advice, but he seems 
to have thought that he had very good reasons for emphasizing the 
dangers of consorting with women. When he uses the expression, 
“a thousand men have been ruined for the pleasure of a little time 
short as a dream,” and adds, “even death is reached thereby,” there 
has been a question in the minds of students of the history of medi- 
cine whether the old vizier knew something of the serious diseases 
that so often developed as the result of sex-indulgence, or whether 


what appealed to him was only the moral hazard because so many 


deaths are due to sex jealousy. Was there some recognition in the 
old Egyptian temples, which were also the hospitals of that day, of 
the so-called venereal diseases? It is usually considered that our 
knowledge of these diseases dates from much later, but the expres- 
sion of Ptah-Hotep is striking enough to throw a shadow of doubt 
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as to this supposed lack of knowledge of these serious affections over 
5000 years ago. 

The last sentence of Ptah-Hotep—‘“If the desires of the evil liver 
be not gratified, he regardeth no law’’—represents for all time the 
consequences of sex-indulgence as they come to be manifest as the 
result of failure of self-control. The fond father then warns his 
son about association with such men, and conveys some very em- 
phatic hints of the degeneration of character likely to occur if the 
young man permits himself to yield to temptation in this matter, or 
allows his conduct to be shaped by companions who permit themselves 
such indulgence. 

The question is, how much more than this can be said to young 
men of corresponding age in the hope of benefiting them at any 
time? The Sapiential Books of the Scripture talk in very much the 
same temper and use words that are very similar. The sacred 
writer did not hesitate to use very plain words. There is the well- 
known passage in the Proverbs: “My son, attend unto my wisdom, 
and incline thy ear to my prudence. . . . Mind not the deceit 
of a woman, for the lips of a harlot are like a honeycomb dropping 
and her throat is smoother than oil, but her end is bitter as worm- 
wood and sharp as a two-edged sword. Her feet go down into 
death, and her steps go in as far as hell.” Farther on in the seventh 
chapter, the sacred writer said : “Let not thy mind be drawn away in 
her ways; neither be thou deceived with her paths, for she hath cast 
down many wounded, and the strongest have been slain by her. Her 
house is the way to hell, reaching even to the inner chambers of 
death.” 


Both of these old writers—the pagan and the Scriptural—empha- 
sized death in connection with sexual indulgence in a way that is 
extremely interesting to the modern physician, and above all to the 
student of the history of medicine. One can scarcely help but be 
forced to the conclusion that they must have known something about 


serious chronic degenerative conditions of body or of nervous system 
which develop in those who in their youth particularly have given 
themselves to sex-indulgence. 

The advice of the oldest writers that we have has thus been em- 
phatic on this subject. There is no doubt about the need of it at any 
time in the history of man. Indeed, those of us who have been inter- 
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ested in the development of our knowledge of the cave man have 
had reason to think that there was need for such advice for the young 
even in that olden time, thousands of years before the Proverbs were 
written or even before “The Instruction of Ptah-Hotep” was penned. 
Among the artistic objects that are found in the caves in the Dor- 
dogne in France and in the neighborhood of Santander in Spain, 
there are some which frankly must be classed among the erotica— 
that is, they are representations of the female form which undoubt- 
edly had something to do with the sex question and would indicate 
that this was one of man’s engrossing passions at that time quite 
as in our own. It would not be surprising if, in the course of the 
development of our knowledge of the cave man, we should come to 
some warnings on this subject, for that would be quite in harmony 
with what we find at the beginning of every phase of civilization. 

With these old-fashioned warnings before us, it is not surprising 
then that from the very earliest days the Fathers of the Church have 
emphasized sex dangers, and have indicated the necessity for the 
avoidance of occasions and the asking of special grace by prayer 
for defense against them. Many of them did not hesitate to talk 
very plainly on the subject, and there was no mincing of words. 
The Church herself has never been a prude in the matter, and things 
have been called by their right names. There has been no hesitation 
about calling a spade a spade, though at the same time care has been 
taken to hide the meaning of many things from those to whom it 
would be a danger to be enlightened prematurely, by wrapping up 
meanings in words that do not reveal all their significance except 
to those who already have some knowledge of the subject. 

In recent years, because the Church has been very conservative 
in the matter of sex instruction, some people have been very much 
inclined to say that the ecclesiastics of our day have lagged behind 
modern knowledge and especially the sociological sciences, and have 
not been ready to recognize properly the advance that has been made 
in this subject and that proposes to safeguard children from their 
early years by the imparting of knowledge. It is rather interesting, 
in connection with this criticism, to note that less than half a century 
ago there were a good many people—and some of them were sup- 
posed to be educated, even though not very intelligent—who were 
quite sure that the Catholic Church was entirely too frank in this 
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matter, and that as a result she was doing a great deal of harm. 
Non-Catholics have always been rather easily scandalized by quota- 
tions from moral theology with regard to sex subjects. It was 
thought that the discussion of this subject was undertaken merely 
for the purpose of satisfying certain prurient tendencies in the human 
mind, and that there was a definite lascivious motive behind this 
delving into details of sex sins of various kinds. Over and over 
again this subject has been brought up, and non-Catholics have ex- 
pressed their horror at any such yielding to the basest feelings that 
mankind has. Almost needless to say, this discussion of sex sins 
was entirely scientific, undertaken from the purest of motives in 
order to be able to counsel and help the sinner, and was pursued by 
men who were themselves models of all that was righteous, particu- 
larly in this matter of the most meticulous guardianship against sex- 
indulgence. 

Non-Catholics did not stop there, however. They took up the 
Catechism even, as it was meant for the teaching of the young, and 


they found in it a great many passages which they were sure rep- 


resented suggestions to evil that could scarcely fail to produce the 
worst possible effects upon children. It is rather amusing to have the 
Church’s attitude of careful conservatism at the present time con- 
trasted with what was thought to be rather serious radicalism in the 
matter of encouraging sex thoughts and arousing sex feelings by her 
simple catechetical instruction a little more than a generation ago, 
though the teaching was exactly the same at the two periods. I 
have before me as I write a book published some fifty years ago 
in Boston as an attack against the Church. It contains a number 
of objections to the Church that were sure to have an appeal to non- 
Catholic New Englanders. Among them is one with regard to sex 
teaching within the Church, which is declared to be sure to do an 
immense amount of harm. Here is the passage in its literal tran- 
scription, because, if quoted in general terms, it would almost in- 
evitably seem quite incredible. The ordinary question and answer of 
the Catechism with regard to the sixth and ninth commandments are 
declared to be sex suggestions of the most serious kind: 


“Do not questions like the following, taken from the Boston Cate- 
chism, lead to licentiousness? Questions: 
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“What is forbidden by the Sixth Commandment? ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.’ 

“What else? ‘All other kinds of immodesties, by kisses, touches, 
looks, words, and actions.’ 

“What is the Ninth Commandment? ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife.’ 

“What is forbidden by this? ‘All lustful thoughts and desires, and 
all wilful pleasures in the irregular motions of concupiscence.’ 


“Do not questions like the foregoing, asked of children less than 
fourteen in the school, and multiplied a hundred-fold by the priest in 
the confessional, lead to lust and make the Church, what it always 
has been in every nation where it has complete control, the hotbed of 
licentiousness, enemy of legal divorce, yet the conniver of the most 
flagrant concubinage that ever cursed the civilized world?” 


It might be thought that this was merely an exhibition of fanatic 
opposition to the Catholic Church, finding in anything and every- 
thing objections to Church teaching. As a matter of fact, Protes- 
tants have always been fastidious about the use of plain words while, 
as I have said, the Church has been quite willing to call a spade a 
spade, so that there could be no possible misunderstanding of mean- 
ing. Because of certain objections that had been made to passages 
of Scripture, an expurgated edition of the Bible has just been issued 
in London by the National Sunday School Union. Among the 
changes of phrase that are noted is that the invitation to Joseph 
by Potiphar’s wife is translated: “His master’s wife cast her eyes 
upon Joseph and tempted him to do evil.” In the story of the 
Prodigal Son, “evil companions” is substituted for the word “har- 
lots,” which occurs in the King James Version. Perhaps the most 
surprising change is that St. John’s account of Christ’s treatment 
of the woman taken in adultery is omitted. It would be very hard to 
know under those circumstances what to do with the Ten Command- 
ments, and it is very evident that such finickiness can only do harm 
and not good. 

Quite needless to say, this represents Puritanic prudishness that 
covers up evil but does not correct or safeguard against it. It is like 
covering up an ulcer and pretending that it is better because it cannot 
be seen, though the one hope of curing the ulcer is to assure such 
drainage from it as will gradually enable the healthy tissue to throw 
off whatever microbes are present. The Church’s catechetical in- 
struction reveals all that is necessary, yet tells nothing disturbing to 
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those not already initiated. Children learn the words, and then as 
they develop they become inquisitive as to the meaning of them. This 
usually represents the time when their questions can be answered 
simply and in a few words, and yet quite sincerely. To talk much 
about the subject, or to do more than answer the question asked, is 
usually to do harm. Very often children at the time of their first 
Confession, when told to read over the Commandments of God and 
of the Church, will ask questions such as will enable those who are 
interested in them to tell them all that is necessary without disturb- 
ing them. To tell young folks more than will satisfy their curiosity 
of the moment, is always dangerous. It is entirely out of the ques- 
tion to go into any long explanations, or to take up the imparting of 
sex information in any general way. That only excites the imagina- 
tion, and proves suggestive of evil rather than prophylactic. 

The question that must always be uppermost in the minds of par- 
ents and educators is as to whether knowledge is a protective in this 
matter, or whether it may not prove to be an excitant of pruriency, 
an awakener of curiosity, and as a result an added temptation to in- 
dulge in sex vice. A large number of people are quite ready to 
promise that knowledge will surely prove protective, and that, if 
properly given, it will constitute a safeguard against the insidious 
temptations that occur in this matter. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in the first story of human temptation that we have 
there was a promise on the part of the tempter that, if our first 
parents ate of the apple of the Tree of Knowledge, they would be 
as gods, knowing all things. The record is not, however, that the 
knowledge which came to them proved as helpful as it was promised. 
Instead, it had just the contrary effect. One thing is perfectly sure 
about that story, that whatever development of teaching there may 
come as to its literal significance, there can be none at all with regard 
to its psychology. Knowledge is not protective, and may on the 
contrary prove excitant. The element of suggestion that goes with 
it tends to break down morale, and by filling the memory with images 
may excite the imagination in such a way as to cause incitements 
rather than inhibitions in this matter. 

Everyone knows that our divorce courts are filled with people 
who have been married for from a year to thirty or even forty years, 
and who presumably therefore from practical experience know all 
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about sex; and yet one of the parties is seeking divorce from the 
other partner to the marriage because of sex adventures outside the 
marital bonds. Their knowledge does not serve as a safeguard, and 
indeed affords no protection at all against sex divagations unless 
there is good will in the matter. Yet, somehow it is presumed by a 
great many people—and I am sorry to say by a good many Catholics, 
and some of them are educators—that knowledge with regard to 
the details of sex will prove a very efficient protective against sex 
allurements of any kind that may occur in the lives of our growing 
young folks. 

After the chance to answer questions in connection with the early 
confessions when the child examines its conscience, the important 
thing is to secure the confidence of the children and quietly encourage 
the asking of questions, though without inciting them to do so, for 
that adds an air of mystery and of special interest to the whole sub- 
ject. As far as possible, the knowledge of sex subjects should de- 
velop more or less naturally so as not to excite further curiosity. 
What are the natural ways of sex instruction? Unfortunately, the 
modern small family of one or two or even three children has taken 
away one of the most precious sources of sex instruction that we 
used to have. When there were half a dozen or more children in the 
family, the older children saw and thoroughly understood enough 
about mother’s condition to need little further sex instruction. Chil- 
dren born ten, twelve, fifteen or even twenty years before their 
youngest sister or brother were afforded the opportunity for learn- 
ing about sexual matters as they concerned someone beloved, and 
therefore with the least possible tendency to anything like pruriency. 

When his youngest brother or sister is more than a dozen years 
younger than himself, a boy will learn in family life all that he 
needs to know about sex. If home is a small house or apartment, 
he will probably hear his mother’s reaction to the birth pangs. 
He will surely see the infants nursed, and, if he is only eight or ten 
years older than the baby of the family, he may be asked to take 
care of the other children to some extent while the household is up- 
set by the coming of the youngest. Girls, of course, will surely be- 
come familiar with things sexual in the simplest and best possible 
way as the result of such family life. In the good old times of the 
large family, by the time that mother was through having her chil- 
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dren, the younger children of her family were having the oppor- 
tunity to learn unconsciously, or at least subconsciously, something 
about family life and sexual matters by seeing the grandchildren 
coming in their turn and seeing them nursed and cared for. 

The next natural means of sex instruction came in country life. 
Unfortunately, more than fifty per cent of our population now lives 
in cities of 3000 or more population. Children that are brought up 
out in the country learn a great deal about nature and natural things 
from close association with animals. This was particularly true as 
regards mating and sex. One of our earliest excursions in natural 
history was finding birds’ nests and watching the eggs become little 
birds. The keeping of chickens furnished further lessons of that 
kind, and then there was the family cat and the family dog to pro- 
vide further material for observation and satisfaction of curiosity. 
We heard about the cow going on the “rampage,” and knew that 
she had to be taken to the bull; and we very probably witnessed simi- 
lar experiences with regard to the horse. This knowledge proved 
very valuable, and had none of the objections that come from direct 
discussion of sex subjects, which almost inevitably incites pruriency.* 


* The next article of this series will discuss “‘“Sex Information, When and How.” 





PREPARING TO PREACH 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


says one writer* on homiletics, “to get a 


b 


“If it were possible,’ 


fairly accurate record of the methods employed in manufacturing 
or providing the sermons preached on any given Sunday, it would 


prove very instructive and probably most entertaining reading.” 
The impossibility of doing this is obvious. It is possible, on the 
other hand, to assemble in one place some descriptions or salient 
features of the methods followed by preachers, whether of the past 
or of the present time. 

It might be entertaining, but would hardly be helpful, to describe 
the methods used by those preachers who borrow, beg, steal, or buy 
sermons, although the author quoted above thinks that “the story 
which would have to be told of those who purloin, or borrow, or 
buy the sermons of other men, would provide ample material for seri- 
ous, and perhaps sarcastic, thought respecting plagiarism and the 
ethics of the pulpit.” And he continues: 

“This statement will not appear unfounded to any one acquainted 
with the advertising columns of certain newspapers. Promises are 
made to supply to any applicant a ‘single sermon for any Sunday’ for 
one shilling! Other writers cater specially for the particular occa- 


sions and services; while, if you wish for a ‘sermon’ manufactured 
to order, it will be supplied for the modest fee of 10s. 6d.” 


Such methods are ruled out for practical rather than ethical rea- 
sons. One is not well-advised to buy a pig in a poke. One would 
at least like to know something about the orthodoxy and moral stand- 
ing of the author, as well as about the suitability of a sermon for 
both preacher and auditory. Such methods, then, are not helpful, 
although we may be gentle in our ethical judgment on the transacted 
business, because we do not know under what stress of circumstance 
the application for a sermon is made. 

A pertinent illustration of this viewpoint is found in the fact that 
a certain priest undertook to preach one of Father Segneri’s sermons. 


1The Rev. John Edwards, “A Primer of Homiletics,” p. 31. 
355 
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He assuredly was not buying a pig in a poke. He knew well the 
value of the sermon. And accordingly, when he was charged with 
an implied dereliction of duty in acting thus, he genially acknowl- 
edged the fact that he preached Segneri’s sermon, but alleged in 
excuse that he wanted to preach on that particular topic and mean- 
while recognized that he could not construct anything nearly so 


good as the work of Segneri.’ 


Similarly, it was within quite recent times that the president of a 
great American university delivered a fine Latin oration on the occa- 
sion of a notable international university celebration. He was 
charged later with having delivered an address written for him by 
a professor of Latin in his own university. He pleasantly admitted 
the fact and contended that any other course would have been fool- 
ish—for why should not the professor of Latin perform a task for 
which he was singularly well fitted? What was he good for, if he 
should decline to furnish a terribly preoccupied executive with the 
Latin oration traditionally expected on such an occasion? His ex- 
cuse, like that of the priest who used one of Segneri’s sermons, 
seems very reasonable. 

Ethical ideals may be drawn a bit too finely. There may even be 
a practical excuse for the existence of a certain bureau in Washing- 
ton which (if memory serves me aright) is said to furnish states- 
men with speeches more fully documented and more convincingly 
argued and more felicitously worded than a busy statesman could 
find leisure enough to prepare for himself. 

In view of St. Augustine’s defence of those who, being good 
priests but poor preachers, use other men’s sermons, we may ignore 
the ethical pleas. It is peculiarly true in America that a priest ordi- 
narily labors tider the disadvantage of many highly diversified pre- 
occupations and of a leisure which is apt to be not only fragmentary 
but as well far from being assured. Books of sermons, or outlines 
and sketches of sermons, may enable him to fit into their framework 
enough original matter to make sermons appropriate for his people. 


So much can be said in defence against the ethical protest that 


2 When charged, some five years ago, with having stolen from Prescott’s work 
on Peru, Jacob Wassermann, the German novelist, calmly admitted that several 
pages from Prescott were used in his historical novel, “Gold of Caxamalca,” but 
argued that this could not be properly called plagiarism or literary theft. Why 
should he change Prescott’s excellent way of recording acts and documents? 
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he is not treating his people properly. He may feel that he is doing 
the best he knows how under the circumstances. As to the folk 
whose sermons he borrows, begs or buys, he can plead: Volenti non 
fit injuria. 


II 
Preparation for preaching is, of course, of two kinds: remote or 


general, and immediate or specific. Remote preparation is a large 
subject by itself, since it runs into many lines of activity, both 
spiritual and temporal. In rough outline, it may be described as 
having in its purview the subject of preaching, and not any one ser- 
mon in particular. Immediate preparation concerns itself with some 
particular sermon. 

In the case of a particular or specified sermon, however, the word 
“immediate” is not exclusive in its scope. There is, indeed, an im- 
inediate preparation to be undergone before it is preached; but its 
composition, or at least its main outlines, may have been prepared 
months ahead, and appropriate: matter may have been entrusted to 
paper a long time before the actual work of arranging the matter 
is to be undertaken. 

This kind of preparation is advisable, since it obviates the diffi- 
culties (which cannot always be foreseen) in the way of a leisurely, 
studious, meditative attitude towards the sermon. Sudden sick-calls, 
headaches, physical and mental exhaustion—many things may inter- 
pose themselves between the sermon which is to be preached next 
Sunday and the composition of which is undertaken only on the 
previous Monday or Tuesday. 

I have read of a certain Catholic priest, and also of a certain 
Protestant minister, who plan their sermons far ahead of the actual 
delivery of any one sermon. Doubtless, there are very many such 
examples of seizing time by the forelock. But both preachers were 
famous for their interesting discourses. The priest in question 
noted, at the beginning of each year, the occasions—so far as he 
could reasonably anticipate them—on which he would have to preach, 
selected appropriate subjects for the respective sermons, and having 
thus made out a schedule of topics, placed under each topic whatever 
desirable matter might come under his observation or in his reading 
or meditations in the meantime, and, when sufficient matter was thus 
obtained, wrote out his sermon. He thus had his sermons “in 
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stock,” as it were; and his really immediate preparation consisted in 
a fairly easy revision and memorizing of the discourse. I say “dis- 
course” rather than “sermon,” for he rather specialized in a course 
of Instructions. The principle of the preparation, nevertheless, re- 
mained unaltered. It is clear that this plan of action would make 


it unnecessary, under any circumstances, for a priest to do what one 


priest declared many “of us” do—namely, begin to preach before 
quite settling in the mind definitely what subject was to be dealt with 
in the sermon. 

Coming now to the more immediate preparation, we may inquire: 
how do men who have the time (or “make” time) for preparation, 
actually spend that time? One aged priest, now gone to his rest, 
was famous in his diocese for the excellent sermons he preached. 
He had comparatively few people, but the church was always filled 
when it was known that he was to deliver the sermon. A friend 
of his told me that the pastor in question, who loved horseback rid- 
ing, would prepare by riding in a very extensive and, on weekdays, 
largely unfrequented city park. The gentle and regular motion of 
the horse soothed nerves and stimulated brain and memory. The 
preacher meditated on his theme. Into his mind easily floated many 
considerations from his wide reading, and many fairly original 
speculations of his own finely trained thinking powers. In a few 
hours he had both the main outlines of his sermon, and much of the 
matter to be included therein, arranged in orderly fashion. Re- 
turned to his home, he would then place everything on paper in a 
more developed manner. He was esteemed the ablest preacher in 
the diocese. But he never considered any particular discourse as 
quite a finished product until he had preached it several times, in- 
corporating after each preachment whatever new ideas, or illustra- 
tions, or better phrasing, had come to him during the delivery. He 
loved this work, but nevertheless labored long and painstakingly at it. 

Fresh air and mental quietude help the proposed sermon along. 
In crowded cities these cannot easily be obtained. But a quiet walk 
outside of one’s own parish limits will sometimes permit a disorderly 
collection of thoughts to locate themselves almost magically into an 
orderly scheme. Too much thinking may sometimes render us 
stupid. The subconscious mind may work for us during a quiet and 
leisurely walk, or during a little rest on a couch—somewhat in the 
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way, I suppose, that inventors discover during sleep the clue to what 
has been, in their waking hours, an unthreadable maze of difficulties. 
I may be permitted to add that I write from an experience of both 
methods (the quiet walk and the little supine rest) of sometimes 
allowing an over-fatigued brain a period of recuperation of whatso 
powers it may possess. The horseback method is not so available 
for most of us. 

I have read of a Protestant minister who, like the aged priest 
spoken of above, had an extraordinarily tenacious memory and was 
also a voracious reader. He did not write his sermons or even pre- 
pare a skeleton or sketch, although he is said to have had always a 
dozen “growing” sermon-themes in his mind: “At the very last 
moment, say an hour, before entering the pulpit, he would go to his 
study, lie on a sofa, concentrate his mind intensely upon the subject 
he had selected, and preach the sermon to himself. .When the time 
came to face his congregation (with the inevitable verbatim reporter 
in the side gallery), Mr. [R. J.] Campbell was perfectly prepared.”* 
The couch or sofa method appears to be a satisfactory one for 
speakers who have read widely, studied carefully, phrase their 
thoughts easily, and who can stamp a plan thoroughly upon their 
memory. But such fundamentally necessary elements as these may 
not be found united in many preachers, and our manuals of Sacred 
Rhetoric are at one in warning young priests to write out their ser- 
mons for some years in order to assure accuracy of expression and 
clarity of ideas. 

A more common method than any one that has been so far sug- 
gested here is doubtless that of sitting at a desk, reading up on the 
subject, making helpful notes, putting on paper more or less frag- 
mentary thoughts, and arranging them in some kind of order. Fol- 
lowing all this will be the actual writing out of our sermon. 


III 


Whether we walk, or ride horseback, or rest on a couch, or sit at 
a desk, our preachment must be about something definite, unless we 
are to find ourselves, like Milton’s demons, “in wandering mazes 
lost.” What shall we preach about? We ought to find no answer 
to this question without previous prayer, since it is a divine work we 


_ 


* Arthur Porritt, in “The Best I Remember.” 
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are about to undertake, and sine Me nihil potestis facere. When our 
subject shall thus have been found, St. Alphonsus suggests that we 
set down upon paper whatever thoughts come to us, numbering them 
and placing them under appropriate headings or divisions of our 
subject. We should then review the collocation and arrange them 
in as intimate relationship as possible. 

But how shall we get our thoughts? Writers on homiletics ordi- 
narily tell us to read a lot upon our subject. One writer, however, 
suggests that before starting to read it is better to meditate and thus 
to find out what we know, and what we do not know, about our topic, 
Our reading will then be purposefully directed towards filling up the 
lacunz in our knowledge, and we shall not waste time running over 
again what we already know. 

What about illustrations? They are important both for interest 
and for clarification. Many published volumes may help us here. 
But we have to be careful in selection. Wordiness, ambiguity of 
moral, inappropriateness for our hearers (such as using nautical 
language to landlubbers, peculiarly rural allusions to city folk, and 
the like)—such things may render our illustrations futile for any 
practical purpose. 

What about the plan of the sermon? Every writer on homiletics 
insists on the necessity of making a plan. Hitchcock devotes the 
whole of a slim volume to this one thing. Monsignor Benson argued 
that a sermon is an organized thing. It should have a head, body, 
tail. The head is the Introduction; the tail is the Conclusion. He 
divides the body into parts or points; no less than two, no more than 
four. The body should be constructed before either head or tail; 
and each point should be capable of statement in a single sentence, as 
should also the subject itself of our discourse. 

Whatever method be employed, one thing has to be kept in the 
foreground of all our preparation. We must have some definite 
spiritual object to be gained. This object, purpose, aim, or end to 
be achieved is to be specialized, and is not merely to be the general 


object or end of all preaching. Cardinal Newman emphasizes this 


need in most forcible manner in his Lecture on University Preach- 
ing. He considers it the unum necessarium. It is like a rudder to 
steer our boat along the desired route in the watery wastes of our 
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possible journeying. It is also like a clear-shining beacon, lighting 
that pathway pleasantly and safely. Newman became almost pathetic- 
ally pleading as he proceeded to enforce this counsel. A humorously 
anecdotal way of telling the same truth recounts that a Briton and 
a Boer went out shooting deer for food. The Briton carried a case 
of cartridges; the Boer, only one cartridge. ‘Why don’t you bring 
more cartridges?” asked the Briton. “Because we need only one 
deer,” replied the Boer. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE SCRIPTURE FIELD 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


I. The Sumerians and Their Legends 

Divine Revelation, as its name implies, came into the world from 
outside, even as life did. It would, however, be a mistake to look 
upon it as if it were a “foreign body” that cannot by any means be 
made to adjust itself harmoniously to our human modes of thought 
and speech. Though the purpose of revelation is to raise man above 
his natural level, it nevertheless deals with him in a manner congenial 
to his being. In other words, the Word of God will be uttered in 
man’s hearing in a language that he can grasp and, when he is 
prompted by “the spirit of the prophets” to set down in writing the 
message that has come to him from on high, he will necessarily do 
so in a way that reflects the civilization, culture and refinement not 
only of himself but of the country or period in which he happens to 
live. Thus, it is obvious enough that, the more we know about the 
material and cultural surroundings amid which a divinely inspired 
writer performed his work, the better shall we understand his 
writings. 

One of the most important discoveries of the last century is that 
by which the language and writing of Assyria was recovered. When 
the first Assyrian bricks with their curiously shaped symbols were 
found beneath the earth and the rubbish of centuries, the ingenuity 
of Orientalists set itself to unravel the meaning of the puzzling 
inscriptions. The result of their examination demonstrated that the 
language of the inscriptions is Semitic, but the symbols themselves 
were pronounced to be older than the people who spoke the language 
of the tablets. In other words, it would seem that the civilization 
represented by the brick tablets is more recent than the letters or 
symbols used in this writing. The people to whom we are intro- 
duced in these cuneiform inscriptions, according to all appearances, 
succeeded a more ancient civilization (that of the Sumerians), and 
they were content to adopt this writing and to adapt it to their own 
language. The matter is of considerable interest, for, since the 
civilization of Israel—and even that of Greece and Rome—was cer- 
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tainly influenced by Babylon and Nineveh, what a people must that 
have been from which Assyrian culture is itself derived! 

About the year 4000 B.C. the Mesopotamian plain was inhabited 
by Semites who had come from Syria or Arabia. The language 
spoken by them was called Ackadian by the first decipherers of the 
newly found writings. On the other hand, the Sumerians dwelt in 
the south of the great plain and the first traces of them were found 
at Tello. The archeological finds made there clearly point to a race 
and culture very different from that of Babylon or Kish. Material 
evidence points to the Sumerians having come down from the moun- 
tains of Armenia. They were strongly built, round-headed and 
sharp-featured, and skilled in all arts and crafts, not only those 
serving purely utilitarian purposes but likewise in all that had to do 
either with religion or the amenities of ordinary domestic and social 
life. In this particular field the American excavators at Nippur have 
rendered yeoman service to archeology. 

The coéxistence or successive existence of two languages, races 
and civilizations is confirmed by the discovery of representations of 
the human form showing a marked difference between North and 
South. It is now accepted as a fact that, before the Semites of 
northern Mesopotamia invaded the southern half of the great plain, 
that territory was occupied by a people of different race and speech. 
Their alphabet was what we call cuneiform, from the wedge-like 
shape of its characters. This alphabet, invented to represent speech 
quite different from theirs, was adopted by the northern invaders. 
Philologists have proved that the Semitic tongue adapts itself only 
with difficulty to the symbols of the Sumerians. Nevertheless, the 
Assyrians made these characters their own. But, even though the 
tongue they were originally invented to represent perished, it did so 
not without leaving behind traces in the language of Assyria. Be- 
yond the bare fact of their existence, we know but little of the Su- 
merian race thus supplanted, and we can only guess at their culture 
and religion by studying the monuments and inscriptions recovered 
by modern archeology. Within recent years several grammars and 
vocabularies and even a chrestomathy of Sumerian have been pub- 
lished in various countries. 

After the conquest of Sumer by Babylon, the victors, as was the 
case with other conquerors, adopted many elements of the culture 
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of those they had mastered—not only the cuneiform alphabet, but, 
it seems all but certain, even the language; that is, just as it was the 
fashion in Rome to talk Greek and the Russian intelligentsia made 
much use of French, so did the Assyrians make use of Sumerian, 
Sumerian was the language of religion and of the learned, and thus 
we understand why so many inscriptions are bilingual, that is, Su- 
merian and Ackadian. 

A revolution of this kind, though it might seem to have no bearing 
whatever on Biblical studies, is yet profoundly interesting to us, 
since the Israelites of old, like most other peoples of the near and 
middle East, came within the influence of this civilization and litera- 
ture, not only because Abraham was born and bred in Ur of the 
Chaldees, but by reason of the frequent and fairly easy intercourse 
between peoples which were geographically not so very far apart, 
even as distances were reckoned in those far-off days. 

The Sumerians flourished before the era of recorded history, and, 
as has been said, we only know them by the elements of their civili- 
zation taken over by those who supplanted them and by means of 
archeological finds. Whether our Sacred Books were originally 
written down in the wedge-shaped characters devised by the people 
of Sumer, is a question much discussed by experts, but it seems in- 
capable of receiving a definite answer. The prevailing and tradi- 
tional opinion is that the Hebrew Bible was written, not of course 
in the square Hebrew characters now in use and which the Jews 
brought back with them from the Babylonian captivity, but in Old 
Hebrew characters, though none of our MSS. are in that alphabet. 
On the other hand, the earliest Books of the Old Testament were 
committed to writing at a time when the use of cuneiform characters 
would seem almost natural. In any case, Sumerian speech and cul- 
ture cannot have been without some influence on those who wrote the 
Sacred Books, and this much can be said with certainty that many 
proper nouns in the Old Testament must be traced back to that 
ancient culture obliterated so long ago. It is said that some fifty 
words in the Hebrew lexicon are certainly Sumerian, and about 
ninety are probably derived from Sumerian roots. 

The use of the alphabet, as opposed to the pictorial representations 
of ideas or words which we call hieroglyphs, was known long before 
the days of Moses. The Phenicians can no longer claim the honor 
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of having invented cursive characters; all they did was to pass on 
their alphabet to the Greeks. Professor Flinders Petrie, basing his 
judgment on Semitic inscriptions found in the Sinai peninsula in 
1905, is of opinion that the Hebrews knew and used an alphabet 
already at the time of their sojourn in Egypt. It is certain, in any 
case, that Israel’s long stay in Egypt cannot have been without effect 
upon its culture, and it would be against all experience to maintain 
that a people like the Jews learned nothing from their oppressors. 

In addition to these facts—and they are interesting enough in 
themselves—we may affirm without much fear of being mistaken 
that, even as regards the contents of at least the earliest sections of 
the Old Testament, there are allusions to the land of Sumer. The 
latest finds at Ur and elsewhere—but particularly those at Ur, of 
which we wrote in a former article-—admittedly take us back to a 
period of human history older than anything known to us until now, 
and certainly prior to the time when the oldest parts of the Bible 


were written. 

In Chapter x of Genesis we read of Nimrod that “the began to be 
mighty on the earth . . . and the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babylon and Arach, and Achad, and Chalanne in the land of 


Sennaar.” This enumeration of the towns and their districts over 
which Nimrod had established his ascendency includes practically the 
whole of Mesopotamia. The land of Sennaar must surely be identi- 
fied with the land of Sumer or Shumer. Nimrod was the son of 
Kush and the grandson of Cham, one of the three sons of Noe: this 
brings us near enough to the beginning of historic times. The names 
of the cities are likewise Sumerian: Arach or Erach is the Babylonian 
uruk (dwelling), and Nimrod, according to Delitzsch, means Nu- 
Marad, that is, the “man of Marad,” a Sumerian town. From his 
original Sumerian town Nimrod extended his power northward so 
that, as we are told in Genesis, x. 11, 12, “out of that land came 
forth Assur and built Ninive, and the streets of the city, and Chale. 
Resen also between Ninive and Chale: this is the great city.” 


BIBLICAL AND BABYLONIAN PARALLELS 


The unravelling of the mystery of cuneiform literature has intro- 
duced a new problem into the Scripture field. Whereas students of 


1 THE Homitetic AND PastorAL Review, October, 1929. 
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former generations were concerned with harmonizing the story of 
the creation of the world and that of man and the flood with the 
data of science and geology, the discovery of the brick, libraries of 
the land of Sennaar has brought to light literature in which many a 
parallel is found to some of the things we read in the Bible. In this 
literature we find accounts of creation and the flood so strikingly 
similar to Genesis—and yet again so different in moral tone—that 
many scholars, particularly those of rationalistic tendency, at once 
jumped to the conclusion that the Biblical stories were only other 
versions of the old Sumerian or Babylonian legends. Needless to 
say, Catholics cannot hold such a view. 

On the other hand, the inscriptions of the Babylonian bricks are 
of such antiquity that they cannot have been copied or adapted from 
our own Sacred Books. Hence we are driven to the conclusion— 


and it is one that has everything in its favor—that, before even the 
earliest Books of the Bible came to be written, there existed a com- 
mon tradition handed down by word of mouth, which was eventually 
set down in writing under a special inspiration and guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, so that we possess in Genesis a pure and unadulterated 


account of the primeval history of mankind, whereas among the 
Sumerians and other inhabitants of the Mesopotamian plain that 
same tradition became corrupt and mixed with many legends, very 
often grotesque and always void of any moral purpose. 

Such a view is consonant with the teaching of theology. Adam 
was created as the head of mankind, not merely because all men were 
destined to spring from him by way of a physical generation. He 
is the head also in the intellectual order, and to this end God endowed 
him with knowledge befitting the head of the race. This is the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas (Summa, I, Q.xciv, art. 3). The knowledge en- 
joyed by Adam was handed down to his sons, and thus we have the 
origin of a tradition at first pure and uniform, but which became 
charged with false and extraneous matter as time went on and the 
various families of the human race spread over the earth. If we 
bear this fact in mind, it will not come as a surprise to find that cer- 
tain primary events in human history are recorded in the written or 
graven monuments of divers peoples in a way bearing sometimes a 
marked resemblance to what we read in our Sacred Books. This is 
particularly true of the treasures of the royal libraries of Babylon. 
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But it does not follow by any means that our sacred writers drew on 
those documents, and Delitzsch and others proceeded in rather un- 
scientific fashion when it was asserted, for instance, that “the Bib- 
lical account of creation has suddenly emerged in a purer and more 
original form from the rubbish heaps of Babylon” (“Bibel u. Babel,” 
I, 29). Everybody will remember certain lectures on the above 
subject given at Berlin in 1902 and 1903, which drew even the ex- 
Kaiser into the controversial field and caused him to express his 
views, characteristically enough, in a letter to an admiral of his fleet. 

It has been urged that the famous Code of Ammabi forms the 
basis of Exodus, xxi-xxili. The Code of this King of Babylon of 
2000 B.C. is graven on stone, and contains some 282 articles or 
prescriptions. These point to a high degree of civilization but are 
hardly concerned with religion. The legislation here set down in 
writing must have formed the basis of life for many centuries pre- 
viously. In so far as that Code is just, it merely expressed the im- 
mutable principles of the natural law which a civilized society obeys 
almost instinctively ; hence, it is not so very wonderful if some of the 
Mosaic prescriptions, or even a number of them, should happen to 
coincide with that Code, because, after all, Moses was not producing 
de novo a complete code of laws hitherto unheard of; on the con- 
trary, under divine inspiration, he was setting down authoritatively 
and in God’s name many ordinances and practices which had long 
formed part of the social fabric. 

The inscriptions found in the Mesopotamian mounds give us an 
already corrupt version of the primitive tradition. According to 
Kaulen (“Assyria and Babylon,” 192) the creation story of Berosus 
is merely a myth in which not so much creation as the ordering of 
the world is attributed to Marduck. The legend is grotesque beside 
the simplicity and directness of the Biblical story, and between the 
two documents there is all the difference between an objective state- 
ment of fact known as such and a myth or legend having no bearing 
whatever on life and conduct.” 

*Cfr., among others, D. Laudersdorfer, O.S.B. “Die Sumerische Frage und die 


Bibel,” in Biblische Zeitfragen (Minster, Germany) ; Selbst, Das Alte Testament 
(B. Herder Co.) ; Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris, February, 1929). 





MAKING THE WORLD SAFE 
By Paut E. Campset, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Safety education as a distinct unit in the elementary school cur- 
riculum is a recent development. The National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, at its annual meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., December 15, 19¢4, recommended that education in safety and 
accident prevention should be incorporated in the curricula of both 
the elementary and the secondary schools of the country. A few 
months later Secretary of Commerce Hoover addressed a letter con- 
taining this recommendation to the Superintendents of Schools 
throughout the land. In 1927 a course in the prevention of accidents 
became a permanent part of the curriculum of New York University, 
the only institution of higher learning in the country to teach this 
subject. 

The situation is serious. The steadily mounting toll of death, 
injury and property loss amid the speed and rush of modern 
life demands that every possible agency that can contribute to safety 
be drafted into service. Great strides have been made in preventive 
medicine, hygiene and public health, practically eliminating the epi- 
demic stage of disease. But the epidemic of accidents is an equally 
destructive force in our social structure. The nation’s industries 
have striven to sell the idea of safety to their employees. Transpor- 
tation agencies have spared no expense to impress the lesson of safety 
on the public mind. They have been subject to much criticism, but 
some of this criticism is perhaps unjust. Certainly the results have 
justified the effort they have put forth. An active program with a 
definite continuity can accomplish marvellous results. 

Our experience during the World War taught us that the schools 
are a most effective means of influencing public opinion. Since the 
War the schools have been besieged by requests for help from pro- 
moters of every sort of activity, philanthropic, social and even com- 
mercial. In self-defense they protect themselves by drastic regula- 
tion against the use of the schools for any purpose not educational. 
But certain subjects suggested by outside agencies have a definite 
educational value. Health, thrift and humane education merit a 
place because of the educational content of the material which they 
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present. Prophylactic measures suggested by medical agencies have 
improved the health of the nation’s school children, and a consistent 
course of health instruction has made this benefit permanent. Va- 
rious saving plans inaugurated by banks have taught the valued les- 
son of thrift to the younger generation. 

What shall we say in regard to safety education? A writer in the 
New York Times (March 1, 1929) estimates that 1,000,000 persons 
are killed or injured yearly in the United States, and that the prop- 
erty loss from various classes of accidents reaches annually the amaz- 
ing total of $3,200,000,000. Something must be done. Can the 
school children help? The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters is convinced that they can. Actual experience has 
demonstrated that safety education in schools can save the lives of 
half of the school children in the United States who are killed each 
year. As the latest constructive step in the solution of the traffic 
problem the Bureau has established three university fellowships of 
$1000 each for the study of safety education. These fellowships are 
awarded to students who are working for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy—two at the University of Chicago and one at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. The National Safety Council, which 
is in part financed by the aforesaid Bureau, tries to enlist the favor 
and support of educators throughout the land. In our large cities 
branch safety councils try in various ways to stimulate this work in 
the school. The Cleveland Auto Club and the Cleveland Safety 
Council offer the schools of the city up-to-date loose-leaf safety les- 
sons and units of safety instruction, published monthly by the school 
committee of the organization. Dr. Hagan, the Superintendent of 
Parish Schools in the Diocese of Cleveland, acts as chairman of this 
committee. The committee has published various safety plays and 
pageants which are an effective medium in reaching the children. 
One of these plays, “The Trial of Fire,” takes the form of a mock 
trial in’ which eleven hazards and human carelessness are cross- 
questioned by the judge in presence of the jury. After his investi- 
gation the judge charges the jury to find carelessness guilty in the 
first degree. Without leaving the box they find him guilty and con- 
demn him to banishment. 

“Should the school accept safety education as a part of its obliga- 
tion to society ?” asks Dr. Rugg of Columbia. Undoubtedly. The 
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school has the same obligation to teach the child safety as to teach 
him to read, to appreciate the value of robust health, to understand 
the conditions and problems of industrial and political society, to 
enjoy the fine and the beautiful in music, art and literature. We can 
no longer claim that safety education is the exclusive function of 
the home. The conception of life, the state of mind, the point of 
view, the inhibitions that will carry men through the crowding peril 
of life in an increasingly complicated human society, must be given 
to the child in school. The present-day complexity of life demands 
that the school assume this burden. Of what use is it to teach the 
pupil how to become a useful and worthwhile citizen, if we do not 
give him the technique of physical conservation? The child of today 
is living in an age of artificiality, a mechanical age, a fast age. He 
is confronted with the preservation of his life in this complex age 
without any great background of experience. 

The purpose of safety education is to give the children an attitude 
towards life that will make them choose to be safe. “The foundation 
of education is the desire to learn,” is the maxim inscribed on the 
cornerstone of a mid-west high school. Paraphrasing this, we may 
say that the foundation of safety is the desire to be safe. We may 
describe safety as a consciousness that will keep us from danger and 
preserve us unharmed for the enjoyment of life. We do not make 
the mistake of adopting here the industrial slogan, “Safety First,” 
which is completely inappropriate in the educational field. But we 
cannot do well the work of education, which is a preparation for life, 
without inoculating the child with the idea of safety. It has beena 
life-and-death matter since the beginning of life itself. Advocates 
of the new school subject quote to their purpose the prescription of 
Deuteronomy, xxii. 8: “When thou buildest a new house, thou shalt 
make a battlement to the roof round about: lest blood be shed in thy 
house and thou be guilty if anyone slip and fall down headlong.” 
They claim that it has become a matter of inheritance, an instinct, so 
that in teaching safety we find that we are dealing with a field in 
which children are thoroughly sensitized. 

The question remains regarding the best methods to be employed 
in imparting the gospel of safety to the child. Here as elsewhere the 
age and the capacity of the children who are instructed must be given 
proper consideration. In the elementary school we properly strive 
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to inculcate right habits of action under many different conditions. 
Ignorance of conditions or facts, improper attitudes of mind, im- 
proper physical habits, dangerous personal tendencies, lack of con- 
trol, irresponsibility, have been the causes of thousands of accidents. 
The correction of these defects is proper educational material. Chil- 
dren of tender age can be taught correct habits of action amid the 
stress of modern conditions perhaps better than their elders. A 
quick eye, a keen ear, a steady hand, a sure foot, a level head, and 
a fair mind are the best possible safety devices. In the secondary 
school, while building upon and extending this habit formation to 
wider ranges of action, we should add new elements of training 
(Gosling). In the junior high school the proper objective is service 
to others. Boys and girls in the early adolescent period respond 
readily to altruistic appeals. In the later adolescent period they are 
exceedingly self-conscious and sophisticated, hiding their real feel- 
ings under a mask. In the senior high school, therefore, though we 
may continue the training in correct habits of service, our proper ob- 
jective should be to encourage investigation and the application of 
their findings to more purposeful living. These tasks harmonize 
better with the age and the intellectual level of senior high school 
students. 

In the last analysis safety education will depend upon respect for 
human personality. It is but one aspect of character education. It 
is a branch of ethics. It demands spiritual training and does not 
suffer the application of mechanical method. The sanctity of human 
life is the supreme thought in every effort to impart safety education. 
Unless we are satisfied to have our safety education produce nothing 
more than a fear-complex, we must give the pupil this spiritual in- 
sight. The great heroes of the world have risked life and limb to 
preserve, not bones and flesh, but the human personality which both 
suffuses and transcends them. The hero is prompted to acts of 
heroism, not by the thought of newspaper notoriety and popular ac- 
claim, but by his profound regard for the sanctity of human life. 
We do not attempt to remove adventure, hazard, and danger from 
human experience. This cannot and ought not to be done. But 
adventure, hazard, and danger may be and should be sublimated to 
greater ends. 

Safety education is now accepted by the school. It need not be 
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made a distinct subject in a curriculum that is already overloaded. 
The correlation with other subjects is easy. Safety is something 
that must govern and permeate all our relationships. It has a place 
in every school subject that pretends to link the child to his fellow- 
beings and to his environment. It is an essential part of the prep- 
aration of a worthwhile citizen. 

When we remember that safety education involves certain concrete 
skills, knowledges, habits and practices, as well as a point of view, 
the ease of correlation is apparent. In the kindergarten, project 
work and sand table work can be employed to impress the first prin- 
ciples of safety on the childish mind. Games offer a very definite 
vehicle to teach safe practices, skills and,habits. Physical education 
develops keen senses and a healthy, alert, vigorous body. The mus- 
cular control and codrdination that is the objective of physical educa- 
tion makes for safety. In the teaching of art there is a rich field. 
Safety offers an abundance of material for drawings, posters, and 
models illustrating facts and situations relating to accident preven- 
tion. We may introduce the use of diagrams showing hazards and 
suggesting means of eliminating them. An art teacher in a large 
city school tried to accommodate her instruction in safety to the 
mental capacity of the children of the various grades. She told the 
children of the first grade how to play safely and why they should 
do so. In the second grade she stressed the benefit of keeping one’s 
eyes open and watching out for traffic. She had the third grade 
children make diagrams of streets on which they marked the danger 
spots and indicated that they were unsafe areas for play. In the 
fourth grade the children drew posters that would convey to drivers 
of vehicles the great lesson of caution. As a special task for the 
fifth grade, she assigned the preparation of a poster that would teach 
parents to label bottles and to remove children from every avoidable 
hazard. In the sixth and higher grades the more advanced pupil 
was invited to embody his experiences in an original poster. 

Every language lesson will lend itself to the teaching of safety. 
Correct class conversation can be centered on some important safety 
topic. The same application may be made of story-telling, reading, 
oral and written composition and debates. We may employ also 
the writing of slogans, rules, letters, verses and plays. The upper 
grades may read current newspapers, magazines and government re 
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ports with a view to selecting articles or passages that treat of safety. 
In nature study children will be fascinated by the study of safety de- 
vices in nature. Many birds and animals have a protective coloring. 
Some game animals instinctively render themselves almost invisible. 
These and other protective devices never fail to stir the interest of 
the children. The opportunity to impress the corresponding lesson 
of safety is evident. History, properly taught, deals with customs, 
social and economic life and relationships of a race. It shows how 
races have clung to life and worked to make it more secure, increas- 
ingly happy and worthwhile. The student of history derives a con- 
ception of the value of life which takes away the feeling that safety 
is a collection of stupid rules to prevent children from doing the 
things they want todo. Civics reveals the protection of government 
to life, health and property—the very object we seek to obtain in 
safety education. Clubs and societies which appeal so mightily to 
boys and girls in the early adolescent period can be organized to 
promote safety within the school. School boy patrols can and do, 
especially in our large cities, afford help to traffic officers in the safe 
conduct of children. Junior safety councils can evolve and adopt a 
safety code for the school and demand its observance under pres- 
sure of appropriate penalties. Motion pictures and dramatization 
afford other vehicles for conveying the same lesson to the school at 
large. Perhaps there is nothing more impressive than a talk given 
specially to the children by a local traffic officer. His official posi- 
tion and his uniform command instant attention. But the officer 
must be carefully trained in the development of his subject lest he 
give the children nothing more than a fear-complex. 

Exponents of safety education claim that emphasis on physical 
safety leads us logically to stress moral safety. The correlation of 
safety with the teaching of religion thus becomes easy. The object 
of Catholic education is preparation for and proper living of life here 
and hereafter. Certainly religion enables us to stress the principle 
which lies at the base of all safety education, the sanctity of human 
life. 

This problem is a problem for the whole of society and not for 
the school alone. The school child with correct knowledge, habits, 
attitudes, and ideals of safety can and does impress the lesson upon 
his elders. But society as a whole must unite in a safety program if 
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effective work is to be done. The parent who, for instance, disre- 
gards traffic rules against the protest of a child who has been prop- 
erly trained, will force the child to associate the proper observance of 
safety precautions with school children and school life alone. Dare- 
devil escapades in the movies, where all traffic laws are violated and 
even the law of gravitation is seemingly set at naught, certainly 
counteract the principles which the school endeavors to inculcate. 

To sum up, there is no doubt of the seriousness of the situation. 
Recent authoritative figures tell us that 22,600 deaths, 678,000 acci- 
dents causing personal injury, and $600,000,000 property loss are 
the annual toll of our streets and highways. In 30 per cent of the 
fatal accidents children were the victims. This means that the 
school population of a city of 30,000 people is annually wiped out 
by accidents that are the direct acts of man and are in large measure 
preventable. Is any further justification for safety education neces- 
sary? We can and should reduce this frightful toll of life, limb 
and property, and raise up a new generation with a new conscious- 
ness, a consciousness that makes for safety. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


IV. Some Helps to Prayer 


Some weeks after the discussion recorded in last month’s paper the 
young priest who had been the most active participant in the re- 
ported conversations casually remarked one evening : 

A.—Father, your prayer method sounds well in theory, but it does 
not work out so well in practice. It looked good and promising as 
you propounded it, but my trying-out attempts have been disappoint- 
ing. Perhaps it is a remedy that will help one man and do nothing 
for another. It has done a little less than little for me. 

P.—Too bad. Though I have been trying to serve as your 
spiritual nurse, I cannot employ the method that your mother would 
have used in such things and train you in child fashion. Perhaps 
you expected results too quickly and greater than can be expected in 
a few days or weeks. It takes time to form a habit. And the for- 
mation of such a habit demands some intelligence—which you have 
—and some patience, which you seem not to have. 

A.—Plain speaking. I do not resent it because I was honest when 
I sought your first directions. I really wanted to be helped. I am 
honest now because I still desire to be helped, though I have been 
disappointed by my first attempts at following your directions. 
Probably I was too eager, as you intimated, and expected too much 
in too short a time. Therefore, pardon me. 

P.—We want plain speaking here, and none of us should resent 
it when he gets it. You know that I want to help you, and that I 
want you to state things as you see and feel them to be. I do not 
know everything, and I do not pretend or intend to teach and to direct 
you except in things where I have some experience and am reason- 
ably sure of my ground. 


A.—I know that you want the truth and not flattery. I should 
not speak so openly about such intimate and delicate things, if I 
did not have full confidence in your ability to help me and in your 
willingness to listen to my troubles and difficulties. Therefore, 
please let us go over the same ground once more. I find it so hard to 
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get attention and devotion into my prayers, especially those which I 
say by heart. Those parts of my Office which I know and say by 
heart, are merely a lip exercise and neither mind nor heart has any 
part in it. When I am through, I sometimes wonder whether I really 
said everything. 

P.—I used to say parts of the Office by heart like you, and had 
just about the same experience that you have had. My rule now is 
never to say anything by heart that I can read in my Breviary. One 
danger in ‘saying any part of the Office by heart is that you get into 
the habit of saying it too rapidly and getting your tongue twisted 
until certain words are murdered. When you once have the habit, 
you cannot go slowly any more nor can you untwist your tongue. 
One time I served the Mass of a young priest who shocked me with 
the way in which he mumbled and murdered the prayers at the altar 
steps. He had not expected me to serve him, nor did he want me to 
serve him because he was painfully conscious of his weakness. He 
tried to excuse himself afterwards by saying that at home he had to 
get through within a fixed number of minutes and that his tongue 
had never mastered the Latin. He admitted that he despaired of 
reforming his tongue and his habit. Poor man! Therefore, beware 
of haste. It will get the better of you. 

A.—That’s what I have come to fear. My tongue is not under 
control. I am already half a speed-slave both at the altar and in 
my Office. 

P.—Do not despair. A bad tongue-habit can be corrected. When 
you find that some word or phrase has become a demon for you, set 
to work and exorcize it. Take the word by syllables, and train your 
tongue to pronounce the word piecemeal until you have mastered it. 
And use your mind and not merely your tongue. Speed and devo- 
tion in prayer make an incompatible team. 

A.—I know it only too well. Would that I had known what I 
know now when I began my life as a priest! I see now that one 
must begin with a high ideal, and work at realizing it in everything, 
unless one is resigned to a process of deterioration. If one does not 
honestly try to be serious in everything, one is in danger of reaching 
a state in which one is no longer serious in anything nor cares any 
more about being serious. 

P.—You understand the priest’s greatest danger, and you have 
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moments of inspiration when you see deeper into things than most 
young priests do. “Seek God and your soul shall live.” You said 
that you wanted more detailed direction with regard to the aliquid 
certi in prayer. At least you said that you did not find my directions 
of the other day to work out in your case. 

A—Exactly. I see now why I should not say prayers by heart 
when I can read them from a book. This, of course, concerns 
chiefly the Breviary. The reason is clear enough. Very good. From 
now on I shall follow the printed text with my eyes. Though you 
may not expect me to read the Pater Noster out of my Breviary, 
I may yet have to come to this if I am ever to say it with a little 
devotion and without mutilating the words. 

P.—Use your own judgment in this matter and obey your con- 
science. For my own part, I have found that by emphasizing one 
petition I succeed usually in saying the Lord’s Prayer with decent 
devotion and with rather increasing fervor and without undue speed. 

A.—What petition do you emphasize? 

P,—Fiat voluntas tua sicut in celo et in terra. There is nothing 
more important at any time or in any place, or for anybody under 
any circumstances, than that God’s will should be done. Sometimes 
I pause a moment at this petition and elaborate it mentally in this 
way: “Yes, O Lord, nothing but Thy holy will always and every- 
where. Nothing more, nothing less, nothing else. May I never 
block Thy holy will! May I do my part that Thy will may prevail 
in the world! May I never fail to obey Thee and all those who 
speak to me and command me with the authority which they derive 
from Thee!” All these thoughts and aspirations pass through my 
mind in an instant when my lips formulate the words of the peti- 
tion. This practice has redeemed the Lord’s Prayer from being a 
mere lip exercise for me. 

A.—Thank you, Father. This will help me much. What a pity 
that we learn such beautiful and simple things so slowly, and that 
we have to be trained in them like little children! I am glad the 
Lord said: “Unless you become like little children.” 

P.—Therefore, in all these vocal prayers which we usually say by 
heart, we should select some definite phrase or sentence and make it 
a rallying point for vitalizing the whole prayer. You will find only 
the beginning a little hard—no, not really hard, but just slow to de- 
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velop into something that you can measure and appreciate. The 
whole thing is a self-educational process. You will come to see one 
spiritual truth and beauty after another which, to your great loss, 
you missed for long years. And you will regret it and be very sorry. 
This sorrow will be both curative and consoling. 

A.—I have actually experienced something of this kind in a rudi- 
mentary way. For some time I have been saying the Gloria Patri 
with what comes as near to devotion as I have ever had or felt. | 
am beginning to feel an actual and personal grief that God is so little 
honored by His favorite creatures. This makes me feel so near to 
God that I am elated when I think of a life that is all spent for God 
in thought, word, and action. 

P.—You are on the right way. The more you make your religion 
real, the more joy you get out of it and the more sorry you feel for 
those thoughtless and poor people with whom religion and prayer are 
matters of routine and of a more or less irksome necessity. To say 
the Divine Office every day with a feeling of heaviness and under the 
disagreeable pressure of its serious obligation is surely an affliction. 

A.—I have often felt it as an affliction. If I am to admit the cold 
truth, it has been a heavy burden for me from the beginning. Now 
I am beginning to see some light, and I think I am on the way to 
religious convalescence—even though I am a lame duck in Latin. 

P.—Is it not appalling that even we priests, after years of study- 
ing philosophy and theology and allied branches, can be religiously 
so ignorant and helpless? I believe that a good many of us, with 
all our weakness and self-indulgence, would do much better re- 
ligiously if we had some coach who would put us through our exer- 
cises as the athletic coach does his team. To some extent we get 
this from our spiritual reading and meditation, wisely chosen and 
regularly made. 

A.—I am not so sure of this, Father. I am quite sure, however, 
that I have been getting more good out of our discussions here than 
out of all the spiritual reading I ever made. 

P.—That’s no proof that spiritual reading and meditation will 
not do all I said it would do. It may be that you have not been 
reading the right kind of books, and perhaps not regularly enough 
and not with the right object and motive. 

Now, our time is nearly up for this evening. I must yet add some- 
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thing to my remarks on focusing devotion. In the prayers at the 
foot of the altar you say: Quare tristis es anima mea et quare con- 
turbas me? The server answers: Spera in Deo. Make this always 
emphatic. We are often troubled about many things. This is a 
remedy of wonderful efficacy when we are dispirited and disappoint- 
ed and despondent. Again you say the Kyrie without any attention 
or feeling. You might save time by rushing through your morning 
paper at breakfast and through many other things, but never, never 
by rushing through this insistent and repeated cry for God’s mercy. 
You say the Offertory prayers hurriedly and thoughtlessly. Your 
mind and heart are not in them and you lose much. You begin the 
Preface—Vere dignum et justum est—without realizing how proper 
and obligatory it is to praise and thank God always and in every- 
thing and for everything. So you go on to the end, anxious to get 
through with it all. Sometimes you are so distracted that, if you do 
not omit anything, you are at least not sure that you did not omit 
anything. Perhaps you began, like most of us, to say Mass with 
some devotion until you came to know most of the prayers by heart. 
Now you mumble and murder your way through them, and go from 
bad to worse. The people notice your coldness and your haste and 
your clipping of the ceremonies, and are scandalized. When they 
see a priest with real devotion and with reverence in all his move- 
ments, they are stirred up and their hearts are set on fire. When they 
see some of us, they wonder whether we believe in what we are 
doing. I heard of a non-Catholic who attended such a Mass to please 
a friend. When asked afterwards what he thought of it, he said: 
“That priest and I agree in one thing: neither of us believes in what 
he was pretending to do.” 

A.—Shocking. But, Father, you surely do not mean to intimate 
that what you said applies to any one of us here. It was just a gen- 
eral lamentation, I presume. 

P.—Present company always excluded! In the heat of indigna- 
tion one easily exaggerates. Though I meant every word I said, I do 
not mean to charge anyone here with such gross things. 

A.—Really, I do not think you did exaggerate very much. I have 
heard of priests whose conduct at the altar shocked the people. And 
I have seen some whose manner of saying Mass made me blush. I 
confess that my conscience does not feel quite at ease in this respect, 
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but I shall make the most of what you said this evening. It would 
be a terrible thing to scandalize people by irreverence at the altar. 

P.—It is well to bring these things home to ourselves, even 
though they make us blush and wince with guilt. Saying Mass be- 
comes a habit, and is apt to become mere routine unless we often 
check up on ourselves. Too many of us are disgracefully slipshod 
in our ceremonies. Too many of us have and exhibit little devotion 
—at least, not such devotion as will communicate itself to those who 
see us saying Mass. Without constant self-examination and sus- 
tained effort we deteriorate. 

Now, though you may still be distracted at times, if you adopt 
the method which I am advocating, the method of selecting devotion- 
rallying points, you will at least be sorry when you become conscious 
of having failed. This is a considerable gain. And it is the begin- 
ning of improvement. It is a pity that so many of us teachers of 
religion are ignorant of this effective religious technique. Some of 
us are not only ignorant of it, but mostly quite indifferent to our 
ignorance. The lawyer, the physician and the engineer are for ever 
on the look-out for new things and for improvements in their tech- 
nique, but we, with the eternal interests of souls committed to our 
keeping, are careless and indifferent and lazy, and interested in mak- 
ing our miserable bodies a little more comfortable and our lives 
more sensual rather than in helping, with our teaching and example, 
the people who are carrying a heavy cross and who need our teach- 
ing and help that they may learn to carry it a little more willingly 
and more meritoriously. 

A.—I am wondering what would happen to a Retreat Master if he 
addressed his clerical listeners as bluntly as you have been talking to 
us this evening. More than once I have heard a Retreat Master 
roundly abused for being a little outspoken. 

P.—I know it, and I have defended such fearless men. The in- 
nocent are usually humble and silent. Those who are hit naturally 
feel hurt and indignant. 

Tempore ducetur longo fortasse cicatrix: 


Horrent admotas vulnera cruda manus. 
(Ovid, E.P., 4.) 





THE LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


On Contracts 

Sacred objects shall not be lent for purposes repugnant to their 
nature (Canon 1537). 

This Canon of the Code is a repetition of the rule of law of the 
Decretals which reads: “Things that once have been dedicated to the 
service of God shall no longer be transferred to human usages” 
(Regule Iuris in Sexto, 51). Not everything that is destined for 
the service of God is comprehended by this law, for there are many 
things necessary for carrying on the work of religion (¢.g., priest’s 
residence, other houses and land with its appurtenances) which are 
not sacred objects in the meaning of Canon 1537 and the Regula 
Iuris 51. Sacred things are those objects which have been conse- 
crated or blessed. As to blessings, the Church distinguishes be- 
tween the so-called constitutive and the invocative blessings. The 
constitutive blessing makes the object over which that blessing is 
pronounced a sacred thing, and sets it apart from profane things 
and profane usages. From the formula of the blessing and from 
the purpose for which the blessing is given one can, as a rule, tell 
whether the blessing is constitutive or invocative. The Roman Ritual 
has formulas of blessings for dwellings of people, for fields, wells, 
railroads, flying machines and other machinery; these and many 
others are invocative blessings which are not intended by the Church 
to render those things sacred objects, but rather to bestow a blessing 
on the persons using these things that God may protect them from 
harm. Churches and altars, vestments and other utensils blessed or 
consecrated for use in the divine service, are intended by the Church 
to be raised to the dignity of sacred objects that are not to be used 
for ordinary profane or secular purposes. Of these things Canon 
1537 speaks when it rules that sacred things are not to be lent by 
the possessor of the same for purposes for which the Church forbids 
them to be employed because of their sacred character. 


MorRTGAGES AND DEBTS PLACED ON ECCLESIASTICAL GoopDs 


If the ecclesiastical goods are for a legitimate reason to be pledged 
or mortgaged, or debts are to be contracted, the legitimate superior 
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who has according to Canon 1532 the right to grant permission shall 
see that previously all parties interested are heard, and he shall see 
that the debts are paid off as soon as possible. The Ordinary who 
gives the permission shall for this purpose determine the annual rate 
at which the debt is to be extinguished (Canon 1538). 

The Church warns all administrators of church property to be 
very cautious in contracting debts and getting loans of money on 
mortgage, notes, or in any other way. The rights of the individual 
administrators are very limited when there is question of contracting 
debts for a church or an ecclesiastical institute; in fact, the Code of 
Canon Law does not give these administrators any right independ- 
ently of the Ordinary of the respective place to contract debts. The 
independence of the Ordinary himself is considerably restricted by 
the formalities demanded by Canon 1532, which we explained in the 
previous issue of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviIEw. The 
Church indirectly forbids the Ordinary to permit the contracting of 
debts to such a large amount that the church or institute cannot ex- 
tinguish the debt but merely pay the interest, for Canon 1538 de- 
mands that the debts be paid as soon as possible, and that the Ordi- 


nary fix the amount that is to be paid annually towards the reduction 
of the debts. Canon 1538, as well as Canon 1532, speaks of ecclesi- 
astical goods over which the local Ordinaries have the supervision 
of their administration; these Canons do not apply to the goods 
owned by religious organizations, to which Canon 534 applies. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE OF ECCLESIASTICAL Goops 


In the sale or exchange of sacred objects the fact of their consecra- 
tion or blessing must receive no consideration in appraising their 
value. Administrators may exchange notes payable to bearer for 
other valuable papers which are at least equally safe and profitable, 
but must avoid every kind of barter or trading; such transactions 
also require the consent of the Ordinary, the diocesan board of ad- 
ministrators, and other interested parties (Canon 1539). 

In the first place, Canon 1539 speaks of the sale or exchange of 
sacred things (1.e., material objects which have been rendered sacred 
by blessing or consecration as, for instance, sacred vestments, cruci- 
fixes, ciboriums, chalices, etc.). The ruling of the Code that these 
things may be sold or exchanged provided the price is in no wise 
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raised because of the blessing or consecration is not new, for canon- 
ists and moralists who wrote before the Code was published said 
exactly the same as Canon 1539. Though the Church permits the 
sale or exchange of sacred things, the prohibition of the Code in 
Canon 1537 must be kept in mind. If the law forbids the loan of 
sacred objects for purposes inconsistent with their sacred character, 
it certainly. forbids their sale and exchange for purposes repugnant 
to the character of consecrated or blessed objects. Wherefore, it 
would be sinful to sell consecrated chalices and blessed vestments to 
a business concern which acquires them for resale. If, therefore, 
sacred things are sold, one must be sure that he who buys them will 
treat them with due reverence. 

The law of the Decretals ruled that churches could not be bought 
and sold even between ecclesiastical organizations (Decretales Greg- 
orii IX, c. 15, lib. V, tit. 3). In the Code there is no such law; on 
the contrary, a church may be even sold for secular use if it can 
in no way be used for divine worship and all means to restore the 
building are lacking, provided the edifice is not to be used for vile 
and despicable purposes (cfr. Canon 1187). The Code does not 
state what is to be done when a church cannot be maintained any 
longer because of the fact that, as happens at times in the United 
States, the Catholic people have moved away from the vicinity of the 
Church. The Council of Trent (Sess. XXI, cap. 7, De Reform.) 
permitted the bishop to turn it over to decent secular purposes with 
the proviso that a cross should mark the former church. This ap- 
plies to both consecrated and blessed churches. If the church edifice 
collapses or is taken down, there is no prohibition to sell the land on 
which it stood. 

Concerning cemeteries which are to be abandoned as burial places 
and to be sold for secular purposes, the Code has no regulations. In 
the former Canon Law the bishop had the right to abandon a ceme- 
tery which belonged to a church that had to be abandoned, if it served 
exclusively for the burial of people of the abandoned parish church. 
Apart from that circumstance the former law gave the bishop no 
authority to deprive a solemnly blessed cemetery of its sacred char- 
acter and to turn it over to secular purposes, If the cemetery had 
merely been blessed with the benedictio simplex, the bishop had the 
right for a serious reason to deprive the cemetery of its blessing and 
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authorize the use of the land for secular purposes. Sometimes 
churches and cemeteries may have to be abandoned because of public 
necessity, construction of highways, extension of towns and cities, 
etc., and in these circumstances we believe the bishop has authority 
to abandon these sacred places and sell the land, according to the 
axiom of law: Necessitas legem non habet (i.e., necessity is not sub- 
ject to human laws). 

Concerning objects which have been blessed with indulgences 
(e.g., very costly crucifixes, prayer beads, etc.), it may be asked 
whether one is permitted to sell them. Under the general rule of 
Canon 1539 consecrated and blessed objects may be sold, as we have 
seen, but, because of the rule of Canon 924 that the objects blessed 
with indulgences lose the indulgences when the articles are sold, it 
may appear the sale of them is forbidden. However, Canon 924 
contains no prohibition to sell these articles. If they are not sold for 
purposes unbecoming the nature of sacred objects, and if the price 
is not raised because of the blessing, there is no prohibition to sell 
them (cfr. Ferreres, Institutiones Canonice, II, n. 507). The Holy 
See has forbidden dealers in religious articles to get them blessed and 
sell them afterwards, which prohibition is evidently based on the fact 
that it is unbecoming to treat sacred objects like ordinary mer- 
chandise. 

As to the exchange of valuable papers in which the monies be- 
longing to a church or other ecclesiastical entity have been invested 
(there is no question here of the private monies of ecclesiastics), 
Canon 1539 permits the exchange of these papers (¢.g., notes, shares 
of stock, bonds) for other valuable papers with the consent of the 
bishop, the diocesan board of administration and the persons inter- 
ested. Such a change of the investment is, therefore, not considered 
an alienation by the Code. Formerly such a change of the invest- 
ment was considered as alienation, and, if the value of the papers 
was considerable, the permission of the Holy See was required for 
the exchange, as was declared by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, February 17, 1906 (cfr. Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, II, 
n. 861). The fact that the first papers are sold in order to buy with 
the money obtained by the sale other secure and profitable papers does 
not seem to demand the permission of the Holy See, even if there is 
question of selling securities of over six thousand dollars in value. 
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Blat (Commentarium, IV, n. 455) is of the opinion that a sale of 
the securities is an alienation which cannot be done without the per- 
mission of the Holy See if the value goes over thirty thousand francs 
or lire. It is evident, however, that no matter in what way the old 
securities are disposed of and new ones obtained, it is virtually a 
sale, and, if the Code permits one to dispose of the securities for the 
purpose of getting others which are better or at least equally as good, 
a sale in one form or another of the old securities is implied in this 
permission of Canon 1539. 


SALE AND LEASE OF REAL ESTATE 


Without the special permission of the local Ordinary the immov- 
able ecclesiastical goods shall not be sold or leased to the administra- 
tors of the same goods, nor to persons related to them in the first or 
second degree of consanguinity or affinity (Canon 1540). 

Ecclesiastical real estate shall not be leased except by public auction 
or other public announcement, unless special circumstances make a 
different course advisable (cfr. Canon 1531, § 2). Moreover, stip- 
ulations are to be added to the contract concerning the guarding of 
the boundaries, the proper cultivation of the soil, and the payment 
of the rent, all of which should be secured by proper guarantees. 

In the leasing of ecclesiastical goods Canon 1479 must be observed 
(which forbids the holder of a benefice to receive payment of the 
rent from the leased lands of the benefice for over six months in 
advance), and in addition the following regulations: (1) if the value 
of the lease exceeds thirty thousand lire or francs and lasts over 
nine years, the permission of the Holy See is required for the rent- 
ing of the property; if the lease does not exceed nine years, the 
precept of Canon 1532, § 3, is to be observed (permission of the 
local Ordinary, consent of the Cathedral Chapter or Diocesan Con- 
sultors, of the board of administration, and of the parties inter- 
ested) ; (2) if the value of the lease is between one thousand and 
thirty thousand francs and the lease is for more than nine years, 
Canon 1532, § 3, applies (local Ordinary can give permission with 
the consent of the Cathedral Chapter or Diocesan Consultors, of the 
board of administration, and of the parties interested) ; if the lease 
does not exceed nine years, Canon 1532, § 2, applies (local Ordinary 
can give permission with the advice of the board of administration 
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and the consent of the interested parties) ; (3) if the value of the 
lease does not exceed one thousand francs, and the lease extends be- 
yond nine years, Canon 1532, § 2, applies; if the lease does not 
go beyond nine years, it may be done by the legitimate administra- 
tors, informing the Ordinary of the fact (Canon 1541). 

Canons 1540 and 1541 speak of selling and leasing ecclesiastical 
real estate. In some countries in Europe parishes and other estab- 
lishments of the Church own houses and lands, the rent of which 
constitutes the chief source of income for the maintenance of the 
buildings and the men engaged in the service of religion. The 
Church does not forbid the buying of houses and lands as an invest- 
ment of church funds, but she does forbid all ecclesiastical adminis- 
trators to buy houses, lands, shares of stock, or anything else for 
speculation ; she forbids every clergyman and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion to do the same with their own private monies. In the United 
States it very rarely happens that the parishes or other ecclesiastical 
establishments are concerned about selling property. They buy asa 
rule no more property than they need for church, school, and other 
buildings; wherefore, selling and renting of real estate, spoken of in 
Canons 1540 and 1541, is an exception. If ecclesiastical property is 
to be sold or rented, the law of the Church demands special permis- 
sion of the local Ordinary when such property is to be sold or leased 
to relations in the first degree by blood or marriage to the adminis- 
trators of such property. There is danger that these persons may 
be unduly favored to the detriment of the ecclesiastical establishment. 
The value of the rent or lease has to be figured according to the 
amount that the ecclesiastical administrator is to receive each year 
under the lease, not the entire sum computed for the number of 
years over which the lease extends. The formalities required vary 
according to the amount of the annual rent and the number of years 
for which the property is rented, as defined in Canon 1541. 


CONTRACT OF EMPHYTEUSIS OR PERPETUAL LEASE 


In the lease of ecclesiastical goods called emphyteusis the holder 
of the lease cannot relieve himself from paying the stipulated rent 
(here called the canon) without the permission of the legitimate 
ecclesiastical superior spoken of in Canon 1532; if he is permitted to 
free himself, he must pay at least that sum of money (or other 
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valuables) which corresponds to the rent which would have been 
received during the years that the emphyteutic contract shall last. 

Appropriate security must be demanded from the lessee (here 
called emphyteuta) for the payment of the rent (canon) and for 
the fulfillment of the conditions of the lease. In the instrument itself 
by which the contract of emphyteusis is drawn up, the ecclesiastical 
forum is to be declared the arbitrator for the settling of all contro- 
versies which may possibly arise between the parties, and it shall be 
expressly declared in the instrument that the improvements made by 
the lessee on the property shall accrue to the property (Canon 1542). 

The emphyteusis was under the Roman Law a kind of perpetual 
lease of real estate under condition of taking care of it and paying 
the taxes upon the estate. In Canon Law this contract is not neces- 
sarily perpetual; it is, however, understood to last for a long time 
(e.g., the life of the lessee, or for the life of the lessee and his de- 
scendants, etc.). The ecclesiastical person retains the ownership of 
the real estate, but the use of and the income from the property be- 
long to the lessee. As this contract is undoubtedly an alienation of 
ecclesiastical goods, Canon 1542 demands the formalities required 
for alienation. The rent to be paid annually is to be in proportion to 
the producing value of the property ; and, if that annual rent amounts 
to over thirty thousand francs or lire, the permission of the Holy 
See is demanded besides the other formalities enumerated in Canon 
1532. The Church demands of the local Ordinary great caution in 
drawing up the contract so as to safeguard the title of the respective 
ecclesiastical person to the property and to ensure the payment of the 
rent and the settling of controversies that may arise by an ecclesias- 
tical board of arbitration. 


INTEREST ON LOANS 


If a fungible thing is given to another in such a manner that it 
becomes his own, and is to be later on returned in kind only, no gain 
may be made by reason of the contract itself. However, in lending 
a fungible thing, it is not per se illicit to make an agreement about 
the legal interest, unless it is certain that it is too high; nor is it 
illicit to make an agreement for more than the legal interest, if a just 
and proportionate title justifies such an agreement (Canon 1543). 

Here occurs the famous question of the “mutuum” which for 
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many hundred years has been agitated by canonists and moralists, 
The Church absolutely declared that it was wrong to take more than 
one has loaned his fellow-man of those things which are loaned, not 
merely to be used and returned (like a horse, farming implements, 
etc.), but things (like food, fuel, money) which are consumed or 
lost in the use, and which are, therefore, not returned to the lender, 
but other things of the same kind are to be returned. The theologians 
and the authorities of the Church argued that, if one did transfer the 
ownership of these things to a third party, he could not demand any- 
thing for the use of those things because they were no longer his 
when they were used by the other party. All one could ask was to 
get the same amount or number of things of the same value or quality 
and no more. In theory the Church holds the same today, as may be 
seen from the text of the opening lines of Canon 1543. Though 
the Church had admitted that, together with the contract of “mu- 
tuum,” there could be other reasons or titles (e.g., some loss to the 
one lending the money by not having it for the time that it is loaned 
out, or some danger of the loss of the money loaned, some unusual 
difficulty to recover the money loaned), still, these reasons were not 
considered to be intrinsically and necessarily attached to every loan. 
The Church has not receded from that position, and still considers 
these reasons outside.the contract itself, only accidentally combined 
with it. 

There is a difficulty in Canon 1543 which, in the face of the op- 
position of the Church to taking interest on money loaned, is 
puzzling. It is stated there that it is not wrong, when lending fungi- 
ble goods, to make a contract about getting the legal interest (unless 
it is unreasonably high). The law allowing a certain percentage of 
interest seems to be recognized as a sufficient title to add to the loan 
the agreement about the interest. In an Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda in the year 1873 (Collectanea de 
Prop. Fide, n. 1393) it is stated that, even in cases where there was 
no extrinsic reason of lucrum cessans, damnum emergens, etc., the 
permission of the civil law to take interest may be considered for 
practical purposes a sufficient title to take interest. Confessors may 
not disquiet their penitents concerning the matter while the question 
is still under discussion, and the Holy See has not definitely settled 
the same. That question is settled by the Code affirming the lawful- 
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ness of taking legal interest. The difficulty is to know why the 
Church declared that the law authorizing the taking of interest con- 
stitutes a sufficient reason, apart from other reasons spoken of above, 
to take interest. Various reasons are assigned by various canonists 
and moralists. The civil government undoubtedly has extensive 
powers over the business dealings of its citizens; it has great powers 
in providing for the common temporal welfare and progress of its 
people. If, then, the various civilized nations considered it neces- 
sary to allow a certain percentage on the loan of money for the pur- 
pose of stimulating business and discouraging the hoarding of 
monies, we do not think that it is beyond the power of the govern- 
ment to adopt this means. Besides, the concession of interest favors 
all equally, and, though it does at times work hardship on some 
people, the law has become necessary for the general welfare. 





OUR CATHOLIC WOMEN 


By WILLIAM SCHAEFERS 


I 


In his article “When Lovely Woman Votes Thumbs Down,” pub- 
lished in The World’s Work, Wainwright Evans makes this state- 
ment: “One thing that should interest persons who thought Gov- 
ernor Smith was going to import the Pope to the White House and 
that all Roman Catholics were solidly lined up behind such a pro- 
gram is the fact that thousands of Catholic women voted for Mr. 
Hoover. I came across many instances of this, and I am confident 
of the accuracy of this statement, though I could not prove it 
statistically. Apparently Roman Catholic women are women first 
and Roman Catholics second. There were many of them who did 
not like Mr. Smith for reasons very similar to those that moved 
Protestant women. They especially did not like his wetness. These 
women voted for Mr. Hoover in the teeth of a provocation of Prot- 
estant spite and bigotry that could hardly have done more than it 
did do to drive them into voting for Al Smith because he was of 
their own faith. Roman Catholic and Protestant, the great mass of 
women were sisters under their skin in the last election.” 

We quote the above statement, not because we believe that all 
what the author states is the truth—it is not; we quote it because 
the writer’s viewpoint serves to introduce a point that we stress in 
the following paragraphs, namely, that the times are changing, and 
the women, including Catholic women, are changing with them. Mr. 
Evans believes that one of the fruits of the changing times is the 
earnest manner in which women have entered politics. He visions 
a “new woman.” But he is not the only one who is looking ahead. 
There are many other observers of note checking up on the times, 
and all seem to agree that women generally “are undergoing a change 
of heart and mind, so much so that we may confidently expect to 
have to deal with a new woman tomorrow.” 

Catholic women throughout all the centuries have played a fruit- 
ful part in the history of the Church. In our own country, the 
Catholic women have rendered a priceless service to the Catholic 
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religion. But also in this country, perhaps more so than in any other, 
the times and the women are changing, and it is this fact that in- 
spired this article on “Our Catholic Women.” 


II 


One hundred and fifty years after the discovery of America by 
the great Catholic navigator, Christopher Columbus, Lord Baltimore 
founded the colony of Maryland for his persecuted brethren, and 
similar colonies were founded elsewhere in the New World. The 
Catholics, long in the minority, had their hardships. But the War 
of Independence, in which, as in the recent world war, Catholics 
and Protestants fought side by side, finally brought the former their 
freedom. 

At this period of the nation’s history the Catholics numbered 
about 30,000, and were administered by the Vicar-Apostolic of the 
London District. The Proclamation of Independence, however, put 
an end to this arrangement. The country was put under the imme- 
diate control of the Holy See; John Carroll was created Vicar- 
Apostolic (1784), and soon after Bishop of Baltimore (1789). 

One hundred and forty years have passed since the installation of 
Bishop Carroll as the first Bishop of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica. Since that recent date—recent in so far as the Church measures 
time—the Church in America has grown from an infant of one 
diocese and 30,000 Catholics to a giant of 15 Provinces, 89 Sees and 
approximately 21,000,000 Catholics. In these days when young 
Los Angeles is bigger than old Baltimore, when Chicago has a ten- 
million dollar seminary corporation, and ambitious Denver is only 
a lap behind staid Philadelphia, it needs imagination to picture the 
Church as it existed in this country on the dawn of proud Balti- 
more’s rise to episcopal importance. The frontiers were far-flung; 
but less than 10,000 people lived west of the Mississippi River. Of 
the entire national population (at that period estimated at 2,500,000) 
only one and a fraction per cent were Catholics; it was an America 
in which one Prelate constituted the Hierarchy that later was des- 
tined to rule a hundred dioceses. 


III 
Towards the close of the first half of the nineteenth century the 
railroads, steel, oil and agriculture combined to remove the frontiers 
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of the nation. The years that immediately followed brought a stir- 
ring sequence of gold rushes, boom towns, homesteading, and 
streams of immigrants from abroad. The material progress of the 
nation was phenomenal, and the progress and activity of the Church 
were no less dynamic. New Catholic settlements were established, 
new dioceses were erected, new Catholic forces sprang up as if by 
magic and pushed the Church into the front ranks. Thus, the twen- 
tieth century finds the Church in America impressive in its greatness, 
It has achieved triumphs far beyond the dreams of the Catholic 
pioneers. 


IV 


In the kaleidoscopic scenes that mark the successive epochs in the 
swift progress of the Church, the Catholic woman is given an honor- 
able but not an exceptionally conspicuous position. She was more 
or less in the background during these formative years, attending 
diligently to her duties, by her prayers, faithfulness and frugality 
making it possible for her husband to prosper and lead a devout 
family to the pew. The Sisterhoods were quietly laying the humble 
foundations of their many institutions that less than a century later 
were to exercise a powerful influence in the general life and work 
of the Church. Pastors are well qualified to know what a tremen- 
dous help the women have been in the development and organiza- 
tion of parishes and in the progress of the Church generally. In 
this country, especially, the Church’s pioneer days were made thrice- 
fruitful through the humble labors of her devoted women. And 
what is very significant in the history of yesterday is this : the women 
were willing to be led. Male leadership pointed out the way—and 
the women followed. Husbands pulled stakes for a new country and 
a new home—and the wives followed. The women were fortunately 
willing to remain at home and toil there, and they tried to fashion the 
family life after the great pattern cut out at Nazareth. The women 
were content to let the men appear in the limelight; they were, in a 
word, happy housewives and virtuous mothers, content to raise 
children, to wash and iron and sew and mend: these are the trades 
that virtuous women naturally practise, the tasks that good and wise 
women love. And yet, though led by their husbands, the women 
were governors. Real government is the government of self. The 
women knew how to govern themselves, and for that reason they 
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were able governors of their children. The family life is practically 
in the hands of the mother. And from the ideal family life emanate 
the moral and social virtues that are such pillars of strength in the 
life of the Church. 

And, as for the authority of the Church, the women certainly 
heeded it. They were diligent, faithful in their prayers, in their 
duties and obligations. They taught their children discipline, ab- 
horred mixed marriages, fostered vocations, and made many sacri- 
fices in order to have the comforts of religion mean something to 
their families. The Church has always taught that the woman is a 
greater power for good in the home than in an office. This teaching 
was faithfully practised by the women of yesteryear. They sought 
their careers as wives and mothers, doing the work of wives and 
mothers. They did not want notoriety; they avoided publicity ; they 
were modest. For such women Theodore Roosevelt had a high 
regard, and, in speaking of his mother on one occasion, he is said 
to have paid her kind a tribute in these words: “My mother knew 
more about her dishes and pans than I know about politics.” 
Whether he really made that statement or not, it at least expresses 
Roosevelt’s regard for the “old-fashioned mothers.” They did their 
real big work at home—not in public offices, not in social clubs, not 
on lecturing tours, not in public welfare work, not in society. The 
amount of good they accomplished may only be imagined. The man- 
ner in which their well-trained and well-equipped offspring tackled 
life and all its problems, is a big compliment to the women of seventy- 
five years ago. And surely, if we are asked to explain why the state 
of affairs is so different today, we must take note of the fact that 
the social and economic conditions three quarters of a century ago 
were quite different from what they are now. Political conditions 
were also different, vastly different. The women of those days 
never supposed the day might come when a candidate running for 
the Presidency would take particular pains to instruct his organiza- 
tion to get the women’s vote. 


V 


But the times have changed, especially politically. The great 
changes in the economic world that have made it possible for thou- 
sands of ambitious women to speak of “a career,”’ have lessened the 
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mother’s love for the cradle and the housewife’s love for her kitchen 
tasks to an undesirable degree. And the great changes in the 
political field that have made it possible for women with a will of 
their own to make effective their will through the ballot, and that 
have encouraged many energetic women to seek political honors and 
political tasks, are going to mean large things in the life of the 
Church in this country. 

Weerr if we refuse to anticipate a big change in the general char- 
acter and disposition of the woman who is getting away from the 
old order of things, who is discarding the old-fashioned idea that the 
home is the natural habitat of the woman. The modern woman js 
preoccupied with a new thought. Should she not attempt to assume 
leadership, or at least make the effort to share equally with man the 
leadership in our work-a-day world? A close analysis of the 
women’s vote in the recent Presidential election clearly shows how 
ambitious women have become; in that election the women’s vote 
emerged as a thing of enormous strength. It shows a sex cleavage 
that is likely to end in giving women an independence and power 
that may change history : at any rate, it will change the women. This 
changed woman, what will her ideas be regarding family life, chil- 
dren, mixed marriage and vocations? How will the Catholic woman 
of the future measure up with the Catholic woman of the past? 

To the revolutionary, changes in our social, economical and politi- 
cal world must be added the growing complexities of life. Combined, 
they have already wrought havoc in the Church, as may be observed 
particularly in the steady decrease of the birth rate and in the steady 
increase in the number of mixed marriages. When women change, 
the entire complexus of life, spiritually and in every other way, is 
affected. 

VI 

Women seem anxious to become leaders; they are no longer will- 
ing to be led. All things considered, conditions favor the “emanci- 
pation of the woman.” Churchmen who admit that many changes 
are taking place, but who place no stock in the forecast that these 
changes are going to mean much in the life and activities of the 
Church, are as badly in error as were the historians of yesterday, 
who refused to consider even the possibility of some day seeing a 
glorious cathedral rise on the plot of wilderness where disillusioned 
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and discouraged Catholic settlers painfully fought droughts, plagues 
and failures. 

There is no sense in dismissing an intelligent discussion of this 
problem by simply stating that our Catholic women are not, and 
will not be, affected by the times. Like their Protestant sisters, the 
Catholic women, on the whole, are affected by all that is going on 
in this big, interesting world. It is noteworthy to consider how 
psychologists are changing their opinions. Asked to explain appar- 
ent sex differences, the psychologist of ten years ago cited emotional 
' instability, certain physical handicaps, and the call to motherhood as 
explanations of the failure of women to attain eminence; but the 
psychologist of today is not afraid to tell us that sex differences will 
soon be “a condition of the past,” because “social mores are weaken- 
ing. . . . the next generation of women may convince society 
at large of sex equality.” And why? Because, for one thing, the 
“call to motherhood” is yielding to the call of politics, business 
careers, social honors and notoriety. 


VII 


The Church has never been stirred to eloquence over the pros- 
pects of the emancipation of the woman. On the contrary, she has 
never failed to preach, even at the expense of harsh criticism, the 
very feminine virtues which modern opinion has labelled as old- 
fashioned and out of harmony with the times. Modern opinion has 
influence, even among our Catholic women. And the Church has 
reason to feel uneasy at the prospect of witnessing the exit of the 
Catholic woman, who as a housewife and mother took such a fruit- 
ful part in our Catholic history. 

There are today more than seventy national womens’ organiza- 
tions in the United States, with a membership of at least 20,000,000. 
These organizations are constantly expanding, adding thousands of 
new members every year. These growing organizations are gov- 
erned by a philosophy that is limber, to say the least. This system 
of womens’ organizations is being woven into “the warp and woof 
of American life.” How can our Catholic women for long escape 
the influence of these vast organizations? 

It would perhaps be foolish to attempt to calculate how serious the 
effects of the radical feminist movements will be on our Catholic 
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women. But we may not disregard the fact that these movements 
are strong, and therefore this question finds a place in the minds 
of our thinking bishops and clergy: since practically the lives of alf 
our Catholic women are closely identified with the communities jp 
which they live, what effect eventually will the emotions that are 
sweeping excited millions of women, and sending them by the scores 
into fields formerly worked only by men, have upon the coming gen- 
eration of Catholic wives and mothers? 

For our consolation, we may note this fact, which is borne out 
by history: the Church has a happy faculty of diverting into good 
channels radical movements that threaten her peaceful progress. In 
our own day we have witnessed radical feminist movements, so rey- 
olutionary as even to threaten to change the course of our history. 
Probably five to seven millions of Catholic women are interested in 
these movements. To what extent? And will the influence of these 
movements prove harmful, or will the masses of our Catholic women 
somehow escape contamination and remain the tremendous power 
for good in the Church and family that they have been in the past? 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MONKs OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


IV. The Ritual of Exorcism 


Although a share in Christ’s absolute power over the kingdom of 
darkness is the heritage of every Christian, for by faith we are all 
made strong against Satan and in Baptism we have triumphed over 
him, the present discipline of the Church forbids an indiscriminate 
exercise of whatever virtue or authority may be inseparable from the 
Christian character. Even those who have received the special virtue 
that is conveyed by ordination are restricted in its use by Canon Law 
and by the rubrics to be found in the Roman Ritual (Tit. xi, 1). 
Canon 1151 lays down the law as follows: “No one, even though en- 
dowed with power to exorcize, may lawfully utter exorcisms against 
the obsessed (or possessed) unless he shall have obtained from the 
Ordinary a special and express license. Such a permission shall be 
granted by the Ordinary only to a priest endowed with piety, pru- 
dence and integrity of life, and the priest thus chosen is not to under- 
take the exorcisms until a careful and prudent inquiry has shown 
that the subject of his exorcisms is indeed obsessed by the devil.” 
The next Canon adds that even non-Catholics and the excommuni- 
cate may be the subjects of exorcisms (Canon 1152). 

Since genuine cases of diabolical possession are mercifully rare, 
the Ritual of exorcism is also of infrequent use. However, every 
one of the Church’s ceremonies contains a vast amount of doctrinal 
information, so that even in the objurgations and adjurations of the 
rites, entitled De exorcizandis obsessis a demonio, she teaches us a 
great deal about the character and habits of the most wicked one, and 
how we may successfully counter his attacks, be they open or covert. 


I 
An attentive perusal of the rubrics and prayers of the Rite we are 
about to describe will show at a glance that the Church demands very 
special mental and moral qualities in those who are called to under- 
take so redoubtable a ministry. No doubt the sancta sancte is ever 
true: holiness of life is postulated by every one of our priestly func- 
tions. But the office of the exorcist seems to demand a marked 
397 
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degree of personal holiness and purity of life—in fact, the whole 
rite seems to reduce itself to a kind of single combat between the 
exorcist and the evil spirit. In no other liturgical function does the 
personality of the minister come into play as it seems to do in this 
instance. Not that the exorcist relies on any personal gift either of 
nature or grace, for, as we shall see, he takes great care to stress 
the fact that in all his adjurations of the evil one he speaks and acts 
as the representative of the Church and the minister of Christ. 
Nevertheless, even so his personal goodness of life is an all-impor- 
tant factor, for it would indeed seem strangely incongruous that a 
man should attempt to drive the devil from the bodies of men whilst 
his own soul was enslaved by the thraldom of sin. Such conduct 
would be like an attempt to cast out devils by the power of Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils. A moment’s reflection must show that, to put it 
in homely phraseology, a man asks for trouble when he goes forth to 
challenge the strong man armed. Yet, need a man have no fear 
when, like David, he meets the Goliath of the rebel hosts, provided he 
is armed with the cross of Christ, and, by humility and faith in God, 
he relies on the power vested in him in virtue of his ordination. 
The Ritual, as well as the Code, uses the word obsessi, probably 
because obsession is more often met with than possession; but for 
practical purposes, and as far as the exorcist himself is concerned, 
there is no difference to be made either in respect of his personal 
qualifications or the manner of procedure. The Ritual warns the 
exorcist in strong words to confine himself rigorously within his own 
sphere and in no wise to encroach upon the province of the physician. 
There can be no doubt that a diseased condition often gives the devil 
an opening, and bodily and mental ailments are the inevitable result 
of diabolical molestations. Such purely bodily disorders may and 
should receive medical treatment, but these measures cannot directly 
meet the ultimate cause of the trouble. This is to be achieved by 
spiritual and supernatural remedies to the exclusion of all others. 
Once the reality of diabolical vexation or obsession has been estab- 
lished, if the sufferer has lucid or calm intervals, the exorcist is to 
exhort him to send up fervent prayers to God, to fast and to receive 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. Reception of the 
Holy Eucharist, which the Ritual recommends, was prescribed al- 
ready by the Council of Orange in A.D. 441. During the exorcisms 
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the victim should turn to God and pray for his cure with all humility 
and firm trust. Even amid the fiercest attacks of the evil one, he 
must be exhorted to remain resigned to God’s will, and on no account 
to lose his trust in divine help. 

The exorcist himself should reinforce his ‘sghatianl powers by fast- 
ing and prayer, and get others to fast and pray with him, especially 
those who may be the witnesses of the exorcisms. These should take 
place, if possible, in a church or some consecrated place, but not be- 
fore a crowd. The exorcist must hold the crucifix in his hand. 
Relics of the Saints, reverently covered, may be applied to the heart 
or the head of the sufferer, but on no account may the Blessed Sacra- 
ment be placed on his head or in any way approached to his body. 

The Ritual of exorcism is remarkable in that it allows the minister 
a certain amount of personal freedom in its use. Thus, he is ex- 
pressly bidden to speak with authority, to note which words or cere- 
monies seem to hurt the devil more particularly, and to repeat these 
as often as he likes or judges to be expedient. The Church firmly 
believes that her words and ceremonies are like a rod with which she 
is able to chastize the evil one, for the rubric says that quando per- 
venerit ad comminationem, eam tterum et sepius proferat, semper 


augendo penam. If he perceives that his comminations, which are 
like a spiritual whipping, begin to take effect, let him persist for two, 
three, four hours, or for an even longer time, if he has the strength, 
until he has won the victory (Tit. xi, 17). All these directions clearly 
point to the fact that success or failure in so terrific a struggle de 
pends to a large extent upon the merit, fervor and perserverance— 
not to say physical endurance—of the exorcist. 


II 


Let us now make at least a brief study of the ceremonies and 
prayers as we find them in the Ritual which the Holy Roman Church 
puts into the hands of her priests. 

The priest, who has received the sanction of his Ordinary, should 
begin by making his confession and then say Mass, in which he 
should devoutly plead for assistance from on high. Then, vested 
in surplice and purple stole, he approaches the possessed person, who, 
if he is violent, should be fettered. Having first made the sign of 
the cross over the possessed, himself and the bystanders, and 
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sprinkled holy water, the priest kneels down and begins the Litany of 
the Saints, the assistants making the responses. Then follow Psalm 
liii and two prayers, in the second of which God is asked to make 
haste to help (velociter attende, accelera), to cast the terror of His 
name upon the beast that ravages His vineyard, and to give assurance 
to His servants so that they may fight the most wicked dragon with 
the utmost confidence. 

Then follows the first commination of the evil one. This is ex- 
pressed in language which is most enlightening, showing, as it does, 
that the power of Satan is an assumed and tyrannical one, for he is 
bound to obey when commanded in the name of Him who crushed 
him: “I command thee, whoever thou mayst be, unclean spirit, and 
all thy accomplices who obsess this servant of God, that by the mys- 
teries of the incarnation, passion, resurrection and ascension of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by the mission of the Holy Ghost and by the 
coming of the same Lord Jesus Christ to the judgment, thou tell me 
by some sign thy name and the day and the hour of thy departure, 
and that thou be obedient absolutely and in everything to me as unto 
a minister of God, though unworthy, and that thou hurt not in any 
way this creature of God, or the bystanders or their belongings.” 

After this commination, according to the custom of the earliest 
centuries, several extracts of the Gospel are read. The reading is 
followed by a prayer, in which the priest asks once more for pardon 
of all his sins, and prays for power to enable him to attack this cruel 
enemy: potestatem donare digneris ut hunc crudelem demonem 

fidenter et securus aggrediar. 

Now the rubric commands the priest to make the sign of the cross 
over himself and the obsessed and, after placing the end of his stole 
over the latter’s neck and his right hand upon his head, to recite 
several lengthy prayers and adjurations, with constancy and great 
faith (constanter et magna cum fide). Having first prayed for 
divine help, the exorcist threatens Satan and bids him begone: 
“Hearken and fear,” the priest says, “Satan, the enemy of the faith, 
the enemy of mankind, the cause of death, the ravisher of life, the 
destroyer of justice, the root of all evils, the fomenter of vices, the 
seducer of men, the cause of discord, the cause of sorrows. Why 
dost thou stand and resist, when thou knowest that Christ the Lord 
shall destroy thy ways?” 
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A prayer follows the commination, enumerating the effects upon 
the mind and body of man of the infestation of Satan who is called 
the world’s enemy of old (vetus adversarius, antiquus hostis terre), 
who strikes terror into the senses of man by flapping his horrible 
wings around him, stupifies his mind and renders it helpless, troubles 
and terrifies it and causes the whole frame to shake with fear 
(formidinis horrore circumvolat, et sensum mentis humane stupore 
defigit, terrore conturbat et metu trepidi timoris exagitat). After 
these words the exorcist makes a sign of the cross first on the fore- 
head of the obsessed and then three times on his breast. There 
follows at once another lengthy commination accompanied by the 
sign of the cross traced over the sufferer no less than twenty-three 
times. It may be noted that in all these adjurations the day of judg- 
ment is mentioned again and again—no doubt, because Satan and his 
satellites have good reason to dread its approach, for that day will 
finally seal their doom and deprive them for ever of even the relative 
liberty which some of them enjoy until then. There can be no 
mitigation of Satan’s wretchedness ; yet, such is the perversion of his 
will that he deems it happiness to thwart the plans of God by ensnar- 
ing the souls of men. This idea is beautifully and forcibly expressed 
in the first canto of “Paradise Lost” : 


we se ee but of this be sure, 
To do aught good never will be our task, 

But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to His high will 

Whom we resist 


But on the last day the devil, who seduced men, shall be “cast into 
the pool of fire and brimstone, where both the beast and the false 
prophet shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever” (Apoc., 
xx.9, 10). The priest adjures Satan to give way, not to him per- 
sonally, but to the minister of Christ (cede igitur, cede non mihi, 
sed ministro Christi), for how could mortal man contend with the 
mysterious power that makes itself felt in the speech and actions 
of the poor possessed being? ‘Yet, even this stricken humanity is an 
object of terror to the devil, because it is marked with the cross and 
is the image of God : Sit tibi terror corpus hominis (the priest makes 
across on the breast of the sufferer), sit tibi formido imago Dei 
(here he traces a cross on his forehead). The Church goes even so 
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far as to assert that a refusal on the part of Satan to depart from 
the body he torments would only add to his own tortures: Qujig 
quanto tardius exis, tanto magis tibi supplicium crescit. 

There follows a prayer addressed to God as the God of heaven, 
the God of earth, the God of Angels and of Archangels, of the 
Prophets, the Apostles, the Martyrs, the Virgins, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, the true King of whose kingdom there shall be no 


end. 
Very striking is the last and most insistent commination, for in it 


we find yet another exhaustive statement of the Church’s teaching 
concerning the fate of the evil spirits. From the liturgical text we 
gather that the destruction of Pharao and his hosts was a symbol of 
the destruction of the power of Satan, for he it was who instigated 
the King of Egypt when he sought the extermination of the people 
of God, so that Moses fought rather with the unseen powers that 
prompted Pharao than with that wretched monarch. In like manner 
the spirit of melancholy that oppressed Saul is clearly said to have 
been an evil spirit which was exorcized by the spiritual canticles that 
David sang to the accompaniment of his harp. The exorcist multi- 
plies his signs of the cross as he chides the evil one: “Go forth, 
wicked one, go forth, criminal, go forth with all thy trickeries 
why dost thou tarry here? Pay homage to God the Father 
Almighty . . . pay homage to Jesus Christ . . . give 
place to the Holy Ghost. . . . Depart therefore now, depart, 
seducer. The wilderness is thy abode, the serpent is thy dwell- 
ing place; be thou lowered and frustrated. There is no time for fur- 
ther delay, for behold! the Sovereign Lord is speedily drawing 
nigh. . . . MHecasts thee forth in whose eyes nothing is hidden; 
He casts thee out whose power all things obey; He shuts thee out 
who has prepared for thee and thy fellows an everlasting hell; He out 
of whose mouth proceeds a two-edged sword, who shall come to 
judge the living and the dead and the whole world by fire. Amen.” 
All these things, the rubric adds, may be repeated according as 
there is need, until the obsessed is wholly free. Moreover, it is rec- 
ommended to repeat again and again the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail 
Mary, the Creed, the Magnificat and Benedictus, the Athanasian 
Creed, and various Psalms. 
The necessarily brief and summary description which we have 
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given of the Rite of Exorcism will have shown it to be one of strik- 
ing, if somewhat austere and almost uncanny beauty. The whole 
ceremony is nothing less than a single combat between a mortal man 
and the haughty, powerful spirits of evil. How could anyone pre- 
sume to enter upon so awesome a contest unless he were armed and 
protected by weapons forged in thearsenal of heaven? For what are 
flesh and blood when set against a pure spirit? Hence, over and 
above the supernatural authority given him at his ordination, the 
exorcist must have the additional security that is his when he acts 
under obedience to the authority of the Church. 

But once he has received his commission, let the exorcist go forth 
with a humble yet confident spirit : victory may be delayed but it can- 
not fail to fall to him. As we have seen, the whole Rite is redolent 
of confidence in victory. The priest, whoever he may be, is made 
to speak with emphasis and unquestioned authority. Though it may 
never fall to our lot to perform this Rite—and we may well pray to be 
spared so exacting an ordeal—an attentive perusal and study of it 
will yield much practical utility, for, if Satan is at times allowed by 
God to torture the bodies of men whose souls are hallowed by the 
presence of divine grace and the indwelling of the whole Blessed 
Trinity, how appalling must it not be to fall for ever into the hands 
of so pitiless an enemy! If Satan arrogates unto himself such power 
over man now that he is hemmed in by the sweet influences of the 
Catholic Church and the power of the cross of Christ, who can 
visualize the ghastly lot of those who shall be cast headlong into the 
pit of fire prepared for the devil and his followers? It is not merely 
of the Bible that we may say with St. Paul: “Whatsoever is written 
is written for our learning.” The official books of the Church exist 
likewise for our instruction, warning and edification. In these days, 
when truths have become diminished among men, so that the very 
existence of Satan is looked upon as a crude survival of superstitious 
and credulous ages, they will help to sharpen our realization of this 
gloomy and awe-inspiring province of the unseen world which is 
nearer to us that even the things that are perceptible to our senses.* 


* The next article of this series will treat of “Holy Water.” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


INVOCATION “QUEEN OF THE CLERGY” 


Question: I am told that the invocation, Regina cleri, is to be said only 
in religious houses or seminaries that have a special indult from the Holy 
See, and not in parishes where the devotions in honor of the Holy Rosary 
are held. We have Regina pacis, and it seems Regina cleri should follow 
to ask Mary, our divine Mother, to protect her clergy. 

CoNnsTANT READER. 


Answer: The invocation, Regina cleri, ora pro nobis, is one of sev- 
eral invocations added to a beautiful prayer in honor of Our Lady 
authorized for public as well as for private recitation and indulgenced 
(Raccolta, Ninth Edition, p. 215, n. 229; London, 1920). So far 
the Church has not permitted the addition of that invocation to the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin to be used by the Catholics at large. 
Whether some religious organizations and seminaries have received 
permission, we do not know; there has been no publication of such 
a concession in the official magazine of the Holy See, the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis. Particular concessions are often not published in 
the official organ. The invocation may not be added in the private 
recitation of the Litany, for, though it is not morally wrong to do so, 
one would forfeit the indulgences by any interpolation in the official 
text of the Litany. It is to be hoped that the clergy as a body will 
petition the Holy See to add that invocation to the Litany, or at least 
permit all clergymen to add it. Considering that the Church has 
allowed religious Orders to add a special invocation (the one for the 
Franciscan Order reads: Regina Ordinis Minorum, ora pro nobis), 
it should not be difficult to obtain the insertion of the: Regina cleri, 
ora pro nobis. 


PROPER PLACE FOR CRUCIFIX ON ALTAR OF BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Question: The altar in our hospital chapel is a very plain structure— 
the altar table, the tabernacle (on the table and between the two halves 
‘of the first gradine), a throne with baldachino over the tabernacle. Before 
I came to be chaplain, the crucifix was always standing underneath the 
baldachino, #.e., on the exposition throne. Some months ago “Emanuel” 
published an answer given by Father Lallou to a question concerning the 
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place of the crucifix on the altar which convinced me of the fact, that our 
crucifix was in the wrong place. Now the cornice of the tabernacle forms 
a broad rim around the basis of the throne, and I thought that the crucifix 
should be placed there rather than under the baldachino. Am I right? 
CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: There is a Decree in the official collection of Decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites (n. 3576) which forbids one to 
place the crucifix upon the throne in the exact spot where the osten- 
sorium is put for public exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. An- 
other Decree of the same Sacred Congregation states that the crucifix 
should not be placed before the tabernacle, but that it may be placed 
on top of the tabernacle (Decr. Auth., n. 4136). Many altars are so 
constructed that there is no other place where the crucifix can be 
placed than under the baldachino which covers the tabernacle. If 
there is a shelf above the tabernacle and outside the baldachino where 
the crucifix can safely be placed, there is no excuse for putting it 
under the baldachino, for that space should be reserved for the os- 
tensorium. At the exposition the crucifix may be removed, if it is in 
the way ; if it does not obstruct the view of the ostensorium, it may be 
left standing in its own place. 


UNUSUAL STATUARY 


Question: At the ends of the communion rail in the chapel of the hos- 
pital where I am chaplain there are two statues of Jesus reclining on a 
cross and sleeping, and of St. John Baptist sleeping. Will you please let 
me know whether Canon 1279, § 1, does not exclude these statues from that 
place and from the church altogether? CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: According to Canon 1279, nobody may place an un- 
usual painting, statue, etc., in churches and chapels, unless the local 
Ordinary has approved of the picture or statue. It is not easy to 
determine what representation of religious subjects should be con- 
sidered unusual and out of harmony with the spirit of the Church. 
Wherefore, if there arises a question about certain pictures or 
statues, the matter should be referred to the local Ordinary for deci- 


sion. Apart from all other considerations, we fail to see a proper 
symbolism in placing at the communion rail the figures of the sleep- 
ing Christ and St. John Baptist. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE USE OF PROPER ALTAR BREADS AND 
WINE For Hoty Mass 















Question: Knowing of the many adulterations in the manufacture of 
wheat flour and grape wine, a chaplain in a Catholic hospital where the 
Sisters in charge of the place furnish the things necessary for Holy Mass 
wants to know who has the responsibility for the use of proper altar breads 
and altar wine. CAPELLANUS. 

Answer: The general rule is that the priest who says Mass should 
have a reasonable certainty that the altar breads and the wine are 
proper materials for consecration. To avoid confusion and scruples, 
it is certainly lawful for the priest who is not in charge of the church 
where he says Mass to rely on the conscience and judgment of the 
priest in charge. When altar wine and flour for the hosts are pro- 
cured from business houses which are endorsed by a bishop, the 
priest may rely on the approval given, for it is understood that the 
bishop has taken the necessary steps to assure himself of the integ- 
rity of the business house in selling pure grape wine and pure wheat 
flour for Mass. It is not possible for the individual priest to judge 
whether wine and flour are as pure as they should be for Holy Mass. 
In Catholic hospitals the religious community in charge of the hos- 
pital usually furnishes the altar wine and the hosts. We believe that 
religious communities sufficiently understand the importance of pro- 
curing proper wine and flour for Mass, and that consequently the 
chaplain may use these materials for Holy Mass without further in- 
vestigation. Very many churches get the hosts from one or another 
of a number of Sisters’ communities, who bake the hosts for distri- 
bution among the churches that desire to buy them. Here again, 
it is not practical for the individual priest or church to bake the hosts, 
and the priest may reasonably presume that the Sisters would not 
dare to make altars breads unless they had taken care to get the 
purest flour obtainable and mix it with nothing else than water in 


the baking. 





























RIGHT OF PATRONAGE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND EFFECT 
oF New LEGISLATION OF THE CODE OF CANON LAw ON 
BENEFICES INVOLVED 











Question: A very interesting and intricate question has been placed 
before the Supreme Court of the United States: “Whether a change in 
the Canon Law may defeat the intention of the donor under a will by dis- 
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qualifying those who would ordinarily benefit under the will?” This ques- 
tion arises in the case of Gonzales et al. vs. The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Manila. Never before either in American or Spanish jurispru- 
dence has the point which is involved in this case arisen. 

This controversy arose out of a will of Dona Petronila de Guzman and 
the latest change of the Canon Law of 1918 and its effect. In 1816 the 
donor made a will in which she directed her executor to use all her real 
estate for a collative chaplaincy, the foundation to come into effect after 
her death. 

The will provided that a certain relative should be the first chaplain, 
and in his default the nearest relative should be appointed. When she 
died, her property was transferred by the executor to the Archbishopric 
of Manila, with instructions that it could not be used for any other purpose 
except for the support of a chaplaincy. These conditions were abided by 
correctly up until the present controversy which forms the basis of the 
litigation. 

The last chaplain was appointed in 1901 and served until 1910, when he 
resigned, and since that date the chaplaincy has been vacant. In 1922 the 
patron of the chaplaincy presented the petitioner, the nearest relative in 
succession to the foundress, to the Archbishop for appointment, but it was 
refused on the ground that under the Code of Canon Law of 1918 certain 
ecclesiastical qualifications were required for the office of the chaplain which 
the petitioner did not possess. 

The change in the Canons declared that the chaplain must be a cleric, 
and the Archbishop explained at the time he refused the appointment that 
he was willing to educate the petitioner in order that he might ultimately 
become a priest, but this offer has never been accepted. He recognized the 
existence of this trust, and is willing to administer it when someone who 
is properly qualified for its benefits is presented, admitting that this prop- 
erty is held subject to the trust involved. Counsel for the petitioner argues 
the point that this right to the office of the chaplaincy is a property right, 
and, if the decision permits this Canon of 1918 to be applied retroactively, 
it would defeat and divest property rights and allow the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to be both legislators and judges in their own cause; and that the 
plenary powers of ecclesiastical authority are limited to matters ecclesiasti- 
cal and spiritual, and, when property rights are affected, the law of the 
land must prevail. 

Right of Nomination Issue—The argument which the Archbishop pre- 
sented was that the property right involved is the right to nominate a per- 
son for the chaplaincy; but this nomination must meet with the approval 
of the Archbishop, and in confirming a nomination he is bound to abide 
by the Canon Law. “Canon Law is interesting and fascinating, besides 
being intricate,” says the Archbishop, “and shows the age-old fight between 
the Church and State.” By the Treaty of 1898 with Spain after the Span- 
ish-American War, the United States agreed to recognize the property 
tights in the Philippine Islands, and as this property is vested in the Arch- 
bishop, subject to the trust, the courts of the United States are bound 
to respect such rights. 
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“No treaty or constitutional right of the infant petitioner was violated” 
“And the obligation of no contract whatever was impaired by the refusal 
of the respondent Archbishop to appoint him as a collative chaplain of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

It is true that our system of trusts is not the same as those in the Philip. 
pine Islands or in Spain, but, even so, those countries recognize a fiduciary 
relationship which will be enforced by this court. 

Intent of Donor Considered.—“It may have been the intention of the 
donor that each successive incumbent should in due course become a priest, 
but the history of the foundation shows that none of them did so, thus 
demonstrating, by practical construction, that this was not a condition, 
either precedent or subsequent, to the enjoyment of the benefice. 

“From the time of the Council of Trent in 1545 to the present time, the 
Catholic Church has never recognized that a collative chaplaincy vests in 
the relatives of the donor a property right in that they can take advantage 
of the chaplaincy regardless of their qualifications.” 

Whatever way the courts will decide will settle once and for all the con- 
fusion which has arisen between Church and State on this subject. Until 
then we will not try to state the law as it should be but as we have found it, 
according to the views of both the State and the Church. Quid de casu? 

Joun A. Novajosky, Attorney-at-Law, 


Answer: In order to enable us to give the Canon Law aspect of 
the controversy, it would be necessary to have a copy of the docu- 


ment of the foundation. From the report of the dispute by our 
correspondent it is impossible to ascertain whether the testamentary 
disposition constitutes the basis of an ecclesiastical benefice or some 
other foundation. For centuries past the very nature of an ecclesi- 
astical benefice has been constituted by a sacred office and the right 
to receive the income from certain specified goods. The recipient 
of the benefice, if we speak of the income of the goods only, must 
necessarily be a cleric who is to perform certain church duties, be- 
cause the century-old principle has been that the benefice is given for 
reason of the office or spiritual duties to be performed. If then our 
correspondent says that the holders of the benefice in question have 
never since its foundation in the year 1816 been clergymen, we are 
inclined to believe that there is no question here of an ecclesiastical 
benefice at all. A young man becomes a cleric by tonsure, and 
whether he has to be ordained in any of the minor or major orders 
of the clerical state depends on the nature of the benefice and the 
document or charter of its foundation which may demand various 
qualifications. In any case, no matter what duties the benefice im- 
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poses, the one who is to hold and enjoy it must be a cleric. When 
the Code of Canon Law rules that only clerics can obtain benefices 
and ecclesiastical pensions (cfr. Canon 118), it repeats a law which 
is centuries old. 

In order to encourage Catholic people to establish benefices for 
the maintenance of the clergy who were to perform certain duties 
at churches and chapels, the Church in former times and also in the 
present Code of Canon Law permits the founder to attach condi- 
tions to his foundation (provided the local Ordinary accepts the 
foundation) which are against the general law of the Church; but 
no conditions may be attached which are repugnant to the very na- 
ture of an ecclesiastical benefice. Now, the condition that the bene- 
fice be conferred on some one who is not a cleric, is against the very 
nature of an ecclesiastical benefice. The Church also granted the 
right of patronage to the founder and those whom he designated 
to succeed him in the right of patronage. The principal right of 
the patron was the right to present a cleric to the Ordinary for ap- 
pointment to the benefice, and the Ordinary was obliged by the law 
of the Church to appoint the man presented provided he had the 
qualifications demanded by the general law and the particular con- 
ditions of the respective benefice. From the date that the Code of 
Canon Law went into force, May 19, 1918, founders of new bene- 
fices cannot obtain the right of patronage, but the Code permits the 
Ordinary to accept a foundation under the condition that the bene- 
fice be conferred for the first time on a cleric who founds the benefice 
or on a cleric designated by the lay person who founds a benefice 
(cfr. Canon 1450). The reader will notice that the Church does 
not take away the right of patronage that was acquired before the 
Code became law. The Church does not deprive anyone of acquired 
rights, even though her laws may change in the course of time and 
not allow for the future the acquisition of rights which she permitted 
formerly, as in the case of the acquisition of the right of patronage. 
If, as our correspondent says, the Archbishop of Manila claimed 
that the Code of Canon Law has new regulations which forbid him 
to appoint to the benefice a man presented by the patron, we are 
led to believe that in this case there is no question of an ecclesiastical 
benefice, but of some other gift or donation to the diocese under 
certain conditions. Our correspondent does not state the complete 
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conditions under which, according to the will, a person presented by 
the patron should enjoy the income of those goods bequeathed to the 
Archdiocese of Manila. If we had the complete dispositions of the 
will before us, we might be able to state the respective rights of the 
two contending parties as far as the law of the Church is concerned. 
We have noticed in several cases decided by the courts in the United 
States in conflicts between the Church and individual Catholics that 
the courts do respect the regulations of the Church somewhat after 
the manner of the bylaws of a corporation. The members of the 
Church dealing with the Church know her regulations and are sup- 
posed to assent to them when they voluntarily deal with the Church. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Cooperation with Non-Catholics 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case-——A Catholic has been elected Mayor of a town, in which the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church and those of the various religious sects live 
at peace with one another. The majority of the citizens are Nonconform- 
ists; there are a fairly large number of other Protestants, a small number of 
Catholics, and, of course, some of no religion. It has been customary for 
the newly-elected Mayor to go to the Anglican Church for service on Mayor 
Sunday, the first Sunday of his period of office. Furthermore, Mayors in 
the past have been accustomed to open bazaars, give donations, and help 
the citizens in many ways, irrespective of differing religious creeds and of 
the purposes for which their help was sought. They have considered it 
their duty to help every charitable, religious, philanthropic, and educational 
cause. The sum of $5,000 is allowed to the Mayor by the Town Council 
for disbursement for any of these purposes; he determines what objects he 
will help and the amount of his donation. The Mayor wishes, if possible 
and if consistent with Catholic principles, to act as his predecessors have 
acted, for, he says, if this is not done, no Catholic will ever be elected 
Mayor again, and considerable ill-feeling and bigotry will be aroused against 
the Church. He, therefore, asks the parish-priest by what principles he 
should be guided in respect of being present at bazaars, offering help to 
charitable purposes and giving donations to the innumerable objects for 
which his help is solicited. 


Solution.—In the matter of codperation with others in helping on 
the progress or wellbeing of non-Catholic causes and of false re- 
ligions, the help given may be direct or indirect, proximate or remote. 
The distinction is familiar to our clerical readers. It is obvious that 
direct and proximate help may not be given to the furtherance of a 
false religion as such. This would be the case if a Catholic con- 
tributed to the payment for the furnishing of an altar in a Protestant 
church, for supplying or printing the Books of Common Prayer, for 
the stipend of a Protestant minister, as such, that he might continue 
inhis ministry. On the other hand, to contribute to the maintenance 
of a Protestant orphanage is not direct help given to a false religion. 
Cases, therefore, have to be carefully distinguished. It cannot be 
maintained that every assistance given to non-Catholic causes is 
necessarily an approval of a false religion. At the same time, it is 
difficult to discriminate. Opinions will differ where cases are on the 
border-line. To be over-rigid where principles are not at stake, does 
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more harm than good, and antagonizes people against the Church, 
Where a principle is really in question, we have to be uncompromis- 
ing. Furthermore, it is to be observed that even where codperation 
is not wrong in principle, it may be wrong in fact and in the concrete, 
for there are places where people deal with one another in a large 
and tolerant spirit, though maintaining their own points of view; 
there are other places where bigotry is rife, and where Catholics 
have to go circumspectly, not giving the least opening to the enemies 
of the faith. Then, Catholics have themselves to be taken into ac- 
count, for, where they are numerous, they may easily be shocked 
and scandalized at certain kinds of codperation with non-Catholics, 
which in other places would be disregarded. 

In regard to the case, we shall assume that Catholics are not in the 
majority. As the fear of giving scandal is thus remote, they may, 
without any hypocrisy or tergiversation, keep on good terms with 
their fellow-citizens, giving them their kindly cooperation, when they 
can do so without sacrifice of principle. It is a good thing for any 
city that a good Catholic Mayor should hold office. We may safely 
‘say that under his administration corruption will be checked, the law 
will be respected and kept, Catholics will not be penalized for their 
faith (nor will others for that matter), nor will class be set against 
class. Extreme communistic and socialistic panaceas will not be 
attempted. 

In regard to the Mayor going to the Anglican service on Mayor 
Sunday, such an act, though looked upon by everyone as official and 
not personal, is, in point of fact, an official approval of that particu- 
lar form of heresy that is expressed by the Anglican formularies. 
Even if nothing heretical is expressed in the actual service, it is a 
corporate act of a false religious sect as such, and cannot be counte- 
nanced by Catholics. The Mayor cannot go, even officially, to the 
Anglican Church for the service on Mayor Sunday. It may be the 
case—we do not know—that in some particular place a Catholic 
Mayor is allowed by his bishop to be present, seated throughout the 
ceremony, as a spectator of some non-Catholic service, as would take 
place on the occasion of a Memorial Service for a deceased President 
or King. If such is ever allowed, the circumstances are carefully 
explained, and no part is taken in the ceremony, nor is scandal given. 
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But a Memorial Service is very different from the usual liturgical 
service on Sundays in a Protestant Church. 

In regard to the Mayor’s donations to bazaars and charitable pur- 
poses, a distinction must be made. 

(a) If the purpose of the bazaar or the object for which the dona- 
tion is solicited is specifically religious, as would be the case in the 
erection of a new Protestant church or Nonconformist chapel, the 
Mayor could not be personally present at such bazaars, for his pres- 
ence would be, as it were, a blessing on the object of the bazaar. But 
he might send a deputy—not, however, a Catholic—to give a dona- 
tion as from the city, not from the Mayor, except as administrator 
of city money. Donations, therefore, to such bazaars and purposes 
as are specifically religious may not be given by the Mayor as his 
personal contribution, but he may allocate a portion of the public 
money to any such purpose as a donation of the citizens. He should 
preferably do this through the City Treasurer by passing on to him 
all such requests and allowing him to deal with them on behalf of 
the Mayor. To avoid all offense and to preclude all criticisms un- 
friendly to Catholics, it would be advisable to let it be known that 
the Mayor’s general fund was available for calls upon it for any 
civic purpose, and that these donations were gifts from the body of 
the citizens, not from the Mayor himself. 

(b) When the purposes for which donations are solicited are not 
religious (such as the restoration of an ancient building of artistic 
merit, the foundation of an orphanage, the support of non-Catholic 
primary or secondary schools, the upkeep of an Anglican hospital), 
a donation may be given by the Mayor, as to objects that are philan- 
thropic, civic, or educational. But, even in such cases, he must take 
care that scandal is not reasonably taken. Lastly, in cases which are 
doubtful and which appear to be on the border-line, the Mayor should 
consult the parish-priest, or his bishop, and if in any particular case 
the bishop has condemned codperation, the Mayor as a loyal Catho- 
lic must respect his wishes. If the Mayor should suffer politically 
thereby, the price must be paid—and a greater price has often been 
paid—for the defence of the Faith. 
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INSTRUCTION CONCERNING THE ALTAR BREADS AND ALTAR Wing, 
THE ADMINISTRATION AND RECEPTION OF THE HOLy Eucnanrist, 
AND RESERVATION ON THE LAst THREE Days or Holy Weex 


The current issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis contains the fol- 
lowing regulations on the above-mentioned subjects: 

I. Concerning the Bread and Wine, the Code of Canon Law 
states: “The bread must be pure wheaten bread and recently baked, 
so that there is no danger of corruption. The wine must be the 
natural juice of the grape vine and uncorrupted” (Canon 815). It 
follows, therefore, that bread made from some other substance, or 
which is mixed with such an amount of matter other than wheaten 
flour that according to common estimation it cannot be said to be 
wheaten bread, is invalid matter for the Holy Mass and for the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


Wine, or rather a liquid which is made from apples and other 
fruits, or through chemical compounds, though it has the color of 


wine and is said to contain to some extent the essences of wine, and 
wine to which water has been added in such quantity that half or 
more than one-half of the mixture is water, constitutes invalid mat- 
ter. As doubtful matter are to be considered, and therefore not to be 
used, wine and wheaten flour if one half or more of the entire bulk 
is other than the juice of the grape or wheaten flour. As doubtful 
matter are to be considered, and therefore not to be used, the wine 
and wheaten flour which has been mixed with a notable part of other 
substances, for it is wrong to expose the great Sacrament to the 
danger of invalidity. Wherefore, those who prepare the matter of 
the Holy Eucharist must needs know what the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office decreed on May 4, 1887, July 30, 1890, April 15, 
1891, June 25, 1891, and August 5, 1896. It will be useful to call 
to mind those things which particularly deal with the matter of the 
Holy Eucharist. “The Bishop of Carcassonne proposed to the Holy 
Office two remedies when the vineyards get too much rain, or when 
the wine is shipped so that the wine is weakened or easily becomes 
corrupt: (1) that to the natural wine there be added alcohol made 
by the proprietors from true wine (e.g., 15-20%), thus avoiding the 
414 
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danger of corruption; (2) that the wine be heated to 65 degrees, by 
which process the quantity of wine is reduced but it is protected 
against any danger of corruption.” It was asked whether it be law- 
ful to do these things with wine destined for the Holy Mass, and 
which process is to be preferred. The Holy Office answered on 
May 4, 1887: “The boiled wine should be used” (Collectanea de 
Prop. Fide, n. 1672, edition 1907). 

The Vicar Apostolic of Che-li in China wrote: “As it is difficult 
to procure pure wine from Europe, and still more difficult after it 
has been bought at a considerable price to transport it into China 
without danger that during transportation it be fraudulently adul- 
terated, it has for a number of years been considered safer and easier 
by the missionaries of this vicariate to make the altar wine in this 
country. As, however, the grapes that grow in these northern re- 
gions contain too small a quantity of sugar, it happens that the wine 
made for Holy Mass contains a very low percentage of alcohol, so 
that it can hardly be kept without danger of corruption, especially 
because of the long and extremely hot periods of weather during the 
summer which very much induces corruption. That inconvenience 
is overcome and a wine produced which can be safely kept, and which 
to eyes and taste and odor is quite agreeable, if to a hundred pounds 
of crushed grapes are added ten pounds of cane sugar and this mix- 
ture is fermented in the usual way. When the fermentation is com- 
pleted, one gets from one hundred pounds of mash (which con- 
tains nine pounds of sugar, as explained before) sixty-seven 
pounds of wine, which, as from chemical calculation can easily be 
figured out, contains at most four and one half pounds (i. e., about 
one-fifteenth of the whole mass) of alcohol generated by the cane 
sugar. In other words, by the above-mentioned process there is 
obtained true wine from the grape which has six or seven per cent 
of alcohol generated from the cane sugar mixed with the mash. 
As some doubt has arisen concerning this process, it is asked: (1) 
whether this practice of procuring wine for the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is safe; (2) whether valid; (3) what about the Masses said if 
they were Masses due from justice?” The Sacred Congregation 
answered on June 25, 1891: “To the wine for the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass should preferably be added alcohol extracted from grape 
wine, and the quantity added together with the alcohol which the 
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wine naturally has should not exceed the proportion of 12%. The 
addition of the alcohol should be made when the strong fermenta- 
tion begins to decline.” It is the mind of the Sacred Congregation 
that, when the missionaries cannot by their own efforts make the 
alcohol from the wine of their country, they should add to the wine 
raisins or dried grapes and have the whole mixture ferment together. 

If the bread or wine undergoes corruption or is substantially 
changed in any other way, it is evident that the substances result- 
ing from the corrupted or changed species can no longer constitute 
fit matter for the consecration of the Holy Eucharist. Wherefore, 
care must be taken not to leave the Mass wine too long a time in 
bottles or jugs, where it may easily turn sour, or where part of the 
wine can easily be stolen and the vessel be refilled by adding water. 

When the legitimate minister has pronounced the words of con- 
secration over the valid matter, Christ our Lord is in His entirety 
present under each species and under each particle of either species, 
as the Council of Florence in the Decree for the Armenians declares, 
which decree was confirmed by the Council of Trent (Session XIII, 
Canon 3), and as the Angelic Doctor has well expressed in these 
words : “Remember that there is as much contained under each frag- 
ment as is hidden under the whole species.” Wherefore, the rubrics 
of the Roman Missal command the celebrating priest to collect care- 
fully even the smallest particles of the Host, if they fall on the cor- 
poral or paten or adhere to his fingers. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that some of the ancient laws decreed heavy penalties against the 
priest through whose negligence any drop of the Blood of the Lord 
was spilled. 

From all these things it is evident that the priests, in order to con- 
secrate properly the Sacrament, must employ great care to provide 
with all possible certainty the proper matter (namely, the bread and 
wine), especially in these times in which the insatiable desire for 
profit prompts many to adulterate not a few things which, instead of 
serving for bodily nourishment, do rather injure the body. For 
with the help of the science of chemistry many things are fabricated 
which apparently are natural products, but in reality lack the natural 
substance, or one substance is fraudulently substituted for another 
with such skill that the fraud often cannot easily be detected even by 
analysis. 
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In order that one may be more certain of the true matter of bread 
and wine which are absolutely necessary for the consecration of the 
Sacrament, it is indeed preferable, unless the priest have both made 
at home, to buy flour and wine from those men who have expert 
knowledge and make the flour from the wheat and press the wine 
from the grapes, and who are above all suspicion and can safely 
testify that they without any fraud have made the hosts from pure 
wheaten flour and wine from the pure juice of the grapes. 

II. In the administration of the Eucharistic Sacrament great 
solicitude should be employed to save the fragments of consecrated 
Hosts, because in every one of them is present the entire Body of 
Christ. Wherefore, the greatest care should be taken that the frag- 
ments do not easily separate from the Hosts, lest they fall on the 
floor, disappear in the dust and are walked on. To prevent these 
things, it is necessary that the hosts be properly made by persons 
who are not only conscientious, but have experience in and the proper 
implements for making the hosts. For this reason the praiseworthy 
practice has been introduced in some countries to commit to the 
religious organizations, male and female, the baking of the hosts and 
the making of altar wine. 

The rubrics of the Missal (which prescribe that the priest who is 
about to say Mass shall, when getting the chalice ready, carefully 
remove the loose particles of the host) should be applied also to the 
small hosts necessary for the Communion of the faithful, so that the 
one who prepares the ciborium tries to remove the loose particles; 
and for this purpose it will be prudent not to put the hosts into the 
ciborium all at once but place them individually. 

In order that the priest may more easily collect the fragments from 
the corporal, the corporal must be free from the tiny pieces of wax 
which often fall on the altar from the burning candles, and which 
may get mixed up with the fragments and may be difficult to dis- 
tinguish from them. Care must be taken, therefore, that the corporal 
on which the most holy Body of Christ is to rest be always kept per- 
fectly clean and unspotted. The altar covering, the pall and the 
purificator shall always be clean. 

To prevent fragments from falling on the floor either directly 
or from the communion cloth during the distribution of Holy Com- 
munion to the faithful, the practice has been very prudently intro- 
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duced towards the middle of the last century of using a small metal 
plate that is held under the chin while the communicant is receiving, 
The fragments are more easily and safely caught by the plate than 
by the communion cloth spread over the rail, and stay better on the 
plate and can be more readily seen and gathered by the priest. Asked 
about the use of the communion plate, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites on March 16, 1876, did not condemn it but answered: “Non 
esse interloquendum.” Hence, the same custom began to be adopted 
in many places, and it has spread far and wide. 

Another danger that threatens the loss of the fragments of the 
Holy Eucharist arises when, either by indult of the Holy See or by 
permission of the local Ordinary (when the law entitles him to grant 
permission), Mass is said in the open air, where the wind may blow 
hard. In these circumstances the altar where Holy Mass is said 
should be shielded on three sides by boards, or a tent should be 
erected over the altar protecting it on three sides, or similar protec- 
tion afforded in some other way becoming to the dignity of the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

III. Concerning the reservation of the Holy Eucharist during the 
last three days of Holy Week, the Blessed Sacrament is reserved for 
the celebration of the Mass of the Presanctified and for administra- 
tion of Holy Communion to the sick. 

(a) The Host for the Mass of the Presanctified is to be kept ina 
chapel or shrine inside the church, and that place is to be decorated 
as beautifully as possible with lights, veils (not with black or dark 
ones), with flowers, but not with relics or images of the Saints or 
of our Blessed Lady or St. John Evangelist; statues employed to 
represent scenes from the Passion of Christ shall not be placed there. 

The cabinet in which the chalice with the Sacred Host is to be kept 
shall be constructed in such a way that the chalice cannot be seen by 
the worshippers and shall have lock and key. It is not permitted to 
attach seals to the door of the cabinet. These things are ordained by 
the rubrics of the Missal and the Decrees of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. 

In the Decree “Romana” of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
n. 3939, it is asked: “Is it permissible to decorate the altar of the 
Sepulchre with statues and pictures of our Blessed Lady, St. John 
Evangelist, St. Mary Magdalene, the soldier guards, and such like 
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things?” The answer was: “No. The bishops may, however, tol- 
erate these representations where ancient customs exist, but they shall 
take care not to let new practices in these matters develop” (Decem- 


ber 15, 1896). 

Decree n. 2873, “Narniensis,” reads: “To whom shall be given 
the key of the cabinet or tabernacle in the Sepulchre?” The answer 
was: “It has been ruled by former Decrees that it is to be given to 
the canon or priest who is to perform the services on the following 
day” (December 7, 1844). This Decree is conformable with other 
Decrees under nn. 635, 813, 912, 2335, 2830, 2833, 2904 and 579. 

(b) For the Communion of the sick in parish churches and in 
others which administer Communion to the sick, some consecrated 
Particles are to be reserved in a pyx. The following is to be ob- 
served concerning the keeping of the Sacred Hosts: According to 
the spirit of the rubrics, the pyx with the Particles should be re- 
served outside the church, namely, near the sacristy in a convenient 
and suitable place, where the Blessed Sacrament should be kept with 
due reverence, not for the adoration of the faithful but only for the 
Communion of the sick. Such fit place is a chapel or a shrine near 
the church, or the sacristy itself, or a small room of the sacristy 
provided it is safe and respectable, or also a respectable place in the 
parish house which is not used for domestic and profane purposes. 
There a tabernacle should be placed, which is to be locked; a lamp 
should be kept burning before it, and the reposition should be made 
on Holy Thursday. 

Where there is no fit place to keep the ciborium with the Sacred 
Hosts, it should be kept in the Sepulchre from the Mass on Holy 
Thursday to the Mass of the Presanctified, being placed in back of 
the chalice that contains the large Host. From the end of the Mass 
of the Presanctified to the Mass on Holy Saturday, it should be re- 
served in some remote and secluded chapel of the church, and there 
a lamp should remain burning. If there is no other fitting place in 
the church than the shrine of the Sepulchre, the pyx should remain in 
the Sepulchre until Holy Saturday. A lamp should be lighted before 
the Sepulchre, all other lights being extinguished and those which 
were put there for ornament being taken away. If in some church 
the solemn services are not conducted on Holy Thursday, the pyx 
with the consecrated Hosts may remain on its altar until sundown 


’ 
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of Holy Thursday; after that until Holy Saturday it should be put 
into one of the places spoken of above. 

Whenever a difficulty arises in the observance of these regulations, 
it is left to the judgment of the bishops to decide which one of the 
above-mentioned places is to be considered best suited for the pur- 
pose, and, if there should be considerable abuses in this matter, they 
shall see that these are promptly corrected. 

Wherefore, the Sacred Congregation, in a plenary meeting held on 
March 23, 1929, after mature deliberation and discussion, decided 
to prescribe to the Ordinaries as follows: 

(1) Attending to the above-given remarks, precepts and decrees, 
the Ordinaries shall as soon as possible command that these things 
be most faithfully observed by the rectors of churches, and under 
the leadership of the rectors by others who serve the altar, in order 
that all danger of nullity of the Sacrifice of the Altar be removed and 
all occasion of irreverence be eliminated. 

(2) They shall, therefore, see that in each diocese or city or town, 
according to the nature of the various places, there be not wanting 
qualified persons who are above all suspicion, especially religious of 
either sex, from whom the rectors of churches can obtain the altar 
breads and altar wine which can be used with a safe conscience, unless 
they make these things themselves. 

(3) In reference to the hosts, the rectors shall guard that the frag- 
ments which so easily adhere to the hosts are removed, and that, be- 
fore Holy Mass is said, they are cautiously and carefully brushed 
off, and that, if there is a very large number of hosts to be conse- 
crated, they are gently shaken in a sieve. 

(4) They shall employ special care to see that only fresh hosts are 
consecrated, and that the sacred particles kept in the pyx are fre- 
quently renewed (Canon I.C., 1272; Rituale Romanum, tit. IV, cap. 
I, n. 7). They should endeavor to ensure that the tabernacles in 
which the Holy Eucharist is reserved be protected as much as pos- 
sible against dampness and against severe cold air, for under the 
effect of humidity the hosts decay and under the effect of frost they 
become brittle. 

(5) In the distribution of Holy Communion to the faithful there 
should be used—besides the white linen cloth spread before the com- 
municants, as required by the rubrics of the Missal, the Ritual and 
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the Ceremoniale Episcoporum—a plate made of silver or of other 
gold-plated metal, without any engravings on the inside but plain, 
which is to be held by the people themselves under their chin, with 
the exception of the case when the bishop distributes Holy Com- 
munion, or a Prelate who uses the pontificals, or in a Solemn High 
Mass, when a priest or a deacon assists and holds the paten under the 
chins of the communicants. 

(6) The faithful are to be earnestly admonished that, when they 
hold the plate under their chins and then give it to the priest or pass 
it on to another communicant, they shall not hold it slanting or turn 
it over, lest the fragments, if there be any, fall off and be lost. 

(7) The fragments which are found on the plate after the Com- 
munion of the faithful shall, when Communion is distributed during 
the Mass, be very carefully collected by means of the index finger 
and dropped into the chalice; if Holy Communion is given outside 
of Mass, they shall be put into the ciborium. It is not the intention 
of the Sacred Congregation to condemn plates (of whatever shape 
they may be) which at present are used in some churches, provided 
they be of metal and are not ornamented with engravings inside and 
are otherwise practical for catching the fragments. 

(8) The Ordinaries shall insist that the rectors of churches shall 
be most solicitous to keep the altars, and also the sacred utensils clean, 
especially those which come in contact with the Blessed Sacrament ; 
and they should remember that it is a grave matter of conscience to 
observe the aforesaid prescriptions. 

(9) In reference to the Sacred Particles to be reserved during the 
last three days of Holy Week for the benefit of the sick, the Ordi- 
naries should understand the intention of the rubrics and the Decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites; they should remember that 
these Hosts are not kept for public veneration, but that on the con- 
trary the latter is forbidden. Nevertheless, great care must be taken 
that due honor and respect is shown to the Eucharistic Sacrament, 
and first and foremost in regard to the place where it is to be reserved. 

Their Eminences, the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments, do moreover command that the local Ordinaries, 
within one year from the reception of this Instruction, inform this 
Sacred Congregation concerning those things which they have seen 
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fit to ordain towards the execution of the precepts herein contained 
and of the abolition of inveterate abuses that may exist. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in an audience granted to the Secre- 
tary of this Sacred Congregation on March 25, 1929, approved the 
Instruction and ordered it to be published, and commanded that it be 
sent to all local Ordinaries and regular prelates in order that they 
may make it known to their respective priests and members of the 
religious communities (Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
March 26, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 631). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Right Rev. John G. Cantwell, Bishop of Los Angeles, has 
been made Assistant to the Papal Throne. 

Mr. John M. Tucker (Archdiocese of Westminster) has been 
made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 


STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Gomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Bebruary 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Christian Charity 
By ALBERT Woop, D.D. 


“He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law’ (Rom., xiii. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Importance of the law of charity. 
II. Obligations and duties of charity, 
Ill. A test of true charity. 
IV. Examples of charity. 


St. Paul’s words quoted in this extract may remind us of a scene 
in our Lord’s life when a doctor of the law asked Him: “Which is 
the greatest commandment of the law?” And Jesus said to him: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with 
thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and 
the first commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt., xxii. 35-39). That the whole 
law can be thus summarized in two commandments is implied also 
in the fact that, when God gave the Ten Commandments on Mount 
Sinai, He wrote them on two tables, thus dividing them into two 
groups, one group consisting of the first three commandments and 
relating to God and His worship, the other group consisting of the 
remaining seven commandments and relating to our intercourse with 
our fellowmen. The first group is expressed in one command of the 
love of God, the second group is expressed in one command of the 
love of our neighbor. St. Paul repeats this teaching in his Epistle to 
the Galatians (v. 14). “All the law,” he says, “is fulfilled in one 
word: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” St. James calls it 
the “royal law.” “If you fulfill,” he says, “the royal law, according 
to the scriptures, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, you do 
well” (James, ii. 8). 


OBLIGATIONS AND DUTIES OF CHARITY 


A commandment of such importance, and one to which our Lord 
and His Apostles gave such prominence, cannot be neglected by us. 
(423 
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It demands of us an understanding of our duties and an effort to 
fulfill them. For it is essentially a practical commandment impelling 
us to action, not satisfied by mere sentiment, by mere reflection, or 
by admiration of it as exemplified in others. St. James teaches this 
when he says: “If a brother or sister be naked and want daily food; 
and one of you say to them: Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled; 
yet give them not those things that are necessary for the body, what 
shall it profit?’ (James, ii. 15). We may, therefore, rightly inquire 
what direction our activities should take, and whether there be any 
guiding principles to which our charity should conform. 

It is evident that some such principles are needed, for abuses of 
charity and instances of mistaken charity force themselves upon our 
notice. Many legal enactments of civilized governments, dealing 
with the problem of poverty, are often quoted as instances of mis- 
taken charity, mistaken and false because lacking in Christian senti- 
ment. More homely instances are thrust upon us when we see 
parents making charity a cloak for weakness of government, thus 
spoiling children’s characters by overindulgence and insufficient cor- 
rection. The practice of indiscriminate almsgiving is also frequently 
condemned as an abuse of charity, and historians relate that the 
downfall of the Roman Empire was influenced not a little by the 
patrician indulgence of the plebeian cries for bread and games. St. 
Paul seems to be aware of the possibilities of such abuse, when he 
says in this Epistle: “The love of our neighbor worketh no evil’— 
which may be taken as a warning that, if any conduct is a scandal 
or an evil to our neighbor, then it cannot truly be called charity. 


CuHaArITy Must BE CoorDINATED WITH OTHER VIRTUES 


Moreover, as the exercise of charity is an act of virtue, it cannot 
be independent of right reason and of other virtues. It must har- 
monize and be codrdinated with them in the person who exhibits it, 
as each separate detail in some work of art must harmonize and be 
coordinated with all the rest. St. James teaches this when he says: 
“Whosoever shall keep the whole law but offend in one point, is be- 
come guilty of all” (James, ii. 10) ; and it is easy to see that an em: 
ployer, for example, who would give alms to a laborer while at the 
same time defrauding him of a just recompense for his toil, is exer- 
cising charity in a wrong direction. 
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This necessary coordination of charity with other virtues is ex- 
emplified in our Lord’s life. When, for instance, He expelled the 
traders from the Temple precincts, although we are apt to picture 
Him then as the embodiment of majestic power and indignation, as 
with whip in hand He overturned the tables and drove the people 
before Him, yet we cannot doubt that at that very moment, as at all 
times, His heart was brimful of real charity towards them. His 
charity was subordinated to His zeal for His Father’s House. 
Similarly, when St. Peter wished to influence Him by motives which 
were not the most perfect. “Get behind me, satan,” He said. Yet, 
even as He made that rebuke, He loved St. Peter with the greatest 
charity, subordinate, however, to His desire for St. Peter’s per- 
fection. 

On the contrary, many incidents in our Lord’s life, which per- 
plexed and astonished His observers, show charity supremely domi- 
nant over all other considerations. Thus, the Apostles, who had been 
taught to shun and despise the Samaritan race, were extremely sur- 
prised when they saw our Lord talking to the Samaritan woman by 
the well; and the Pharisees were astonished when they saw one day 
a penitent woman at our Lord’s feet and heard Him address her 
with civility and kindness. Many incidents on a loftier plane could 
be drawn from a consideration of His Passion, in which charity 
reached its greatest height, but we have considered sufficient to show 
how the right exercise of charity requires that it be codrdinated with 
other virtues and guided by determined principles. 


A Test or TrRuE CHARITY 


We know that what our Lord did was right, because He did it; 
but for our own conduct, as we have not the perfection of our Divine 
Master, some satisfactory test must be found which will discriminate 
between charity true and false, real and apparent; and the best man- 
ner of testing seems to be to judge and weigh the motives and the 
aims or purposes of our acts of charity. 

When first explaining publicly His “new commandment,” after 
saying to His hearers: “Do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that persecute and calumniate you,” our Lord concluded 
by saying: “That you may be the children of your Father who is 
in Heaven, who maketh His sun to rise upon the good and bad, and 
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raineth upon the just and the unjust” (Matt., v. 45). Here, then, 
is the motive for true charity: that we may be the children of our 
Father who is in Heaven. In other words, our charity must be 
founded on the recognition of a true brotherhood in all men, not a 
brotherhood spoiled by false communistic principles, but one en- 
nobled by the Christian ideal which sees in everyone a human soul 
made to the image of our common Father. That image may indeed 
be blurred and dimmed by habits of sin, by weakness in resisting 
evil, or it may be brightened and polished by patient endurance under 
the burden of poverty, suffering and distress; but true Christian 
charity is not motived by attendant circumstances, it loves the crea- 
ture for the Creator, and seeks the Creator in and through the 
creature, and so it often overrides or breaks down many barriers 
—racial barriers, national barriers, conventional barriers—which 
men in their folly build and maintain between themselves. 


OTHER TESTS 


Our Lord also indicates how we may test the aim or purpose of 
our charity. “If you love them that love you,’ He says, “what 
reward shall you have?” And again: “When thou dost an alms- 
deed, sound not a trumpet before thee” (Matt., v. 46, vi. 2). If 
we seek the esteem of the world, our charity is empty and false. 
Our aim and purpose must be the moral uplifting and sustaining of 
our neighbor. If he be the victim of sinful habit or weakness, we 
must endeavor to change his outlook, and should direct to that end 
any temporal or monetary assistance we may give him. It would 
be folly, not charity, to place a fortune in the hands of an inveterate 
gambler, or to give to an intemperate or luxurious man the means 
of further indulgence. Likewise, even if the object of our charity 
be some noble soul patient in the bearing of privation and pain, it 
might be unwise to lavish upon such a person unusual and unsought- 
for comforts. Rather, we should endeavor to sustain that soul in 
what is probably its surest path to spiritual perfection. Temporal 
or monetary assistance should then be employed only as it might be 
necessary to avert some overwhelming disaster or intolerable burden. 
Otherwise. instead of assisting, we might bring about our neighbor's 
spiritual ruin. Thus are our Lord’s words made true: “The poor 
you have always with you” (Matt., xxvi. 11). Charity does not 
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necessarily seek to eliminate poverty, but to sustain it, sublimate it, 
absorb it into itself, and make it, like itself, a supernatural virtue 


and a blessing. 


EXAMPLES OF CHARITY 


Such then is true charity, rightly motived, rightly guided, rightly 
aiming, seeking not her own, not puffed up, differing vastly from 
its many parodies rampant in the world. The theology of 
St. Thomas teaches that the first or principal act of charity raises us 
to a life of intimacy with God, and its secondary acts or effects are 
joy, peace, mercy, kindliness, almsdeeds and fraternal correction. 


To study it thus in act, we may study the life and conduct of our 
Divine Lord, considering Him now rapt in loving prayer with His 
Heavenly Father, now busily engaged in the exercise of love and 
sympathy for all men, making His whole life one continuous expres- 
sion of the twofold precept. We may study then those Saints who 
have, in this respect, so closely imitated Him—the Apostle St. John, 
drawing love and fervor from his intimacy with his Master and 
breathing it forth in every word of his sermons and writings; and, 
in later times, St. Francis of Assisi, similarly absorbed in contem- 
plating his crucified Lord, then spreading abroad the fruits of his 
love in genial companionship and kindheartedness. We may study, 
too, St. Francis of Sales, burning with charitable zeal for those 
ensnared in the heresy of Calvinism; and St. Vincent of Paul, the 
modern Apostle of the outcast and the lowly. In these we see the 
manifold activities of true Christian charity. May such noble ex- 
amples serve ever to inspire and elevate us! 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Loyalty 
By W. F. CunnincuamM, C.S.C. 


“You are called in one body” (Col., iii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Christian converts surrounded by paganism. 
(1) St. Paul’s appeal to them to form one body. 
(2) The figure developed at length in I Cor., xii. 
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Body: We live amid modern paganism; the lesson of loyalty, 
I. This lesson learned: 
(1) in the home—love; 
(2) in the school—“school spirit” ; 
(3) in the nation—patriotism; 
(4) in the Church—the Communion of Saints. 
II. Disloyalty: 
(1) giving scandal—leaders of disunion; 
(2) taking scandal—followers of disunion. 
Conclusion: Loyalty is “the bond of perfection” through which 


the peace of Christ will rejoice in our hearts wherein “we 
are called in one body” (today’s Epistle). 

The persons to whom St. Paul addressed his various letters were 
recent converts to Christianity, living in a pagan world, surrounded 
by all the influences of a pagan civilization, with little apart from 
their common religion to bind them together as a single united whole. 
We understand, then, why his constant appeal to them was to sup- 
port one another as members of the same organization, the Church 
of Christ. The method he used continually when making this ap- 
peal was to speak of the Church as the body of Christ. We have 
an illustration of this in today’s Epistle in which, writing to the 


Colossians, he says: “Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts 
wherein you are called in one body.” He used this same figure in 
writing to the Ephesians, to the Corinthians and to the Romans. 
To the last he says: ‘You are one body in Christ, every one mem- 
bers, one of another” (Rom., xii. 5). It is in the twelfth chapter 
of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, however, that he develops 
the figure at length. Let me give it to you in his own words: 


“For as the body is one and hath many members; and all the mem- 
bers of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body, so also is 
Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free, and in one Spirit we have all 
been made to drink. For the body also is not one member but many. 
If the foot should say: ‘Because I am not the hand, I am not of the 
body,’ is it, therefore, not of the body? And if the ear should say: 
‘Because I am not the eye, I am not the body,’ is it, therefore, not of 
the body? If the whole body were the eye, where would be the hear- 
ing? If the whole were hearing, where would be the smelling? But 
now God hath set the members every one of them in the body as it 
hath pleased Him. And if they all were one member, where would be 
the body? But now there are many members indeed, yet one body. 
And the eye cannot say to the hand: ‘I need not thy help’; nor again 
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the head to the feet: ‘I have no need of you.’ Yet, much more those 
that seem to be the more feeble members of the body, are more neces- 
sary. . - + But God hath tempered the body together, giving to 
that which wanted the more abundant honor, that there might be no 
division in the body; but the members might be mutually careful one 
for another. And if one member suffer anything, all the members 
suffer with it; or if one member glory, all the members rejoice with 
it. Now you are the body of Christ, and members one of another”. 
(I Cor., xii. 11-27). 


Dearly beloved, we who constitute the Church today, the mystical 
Body of Christ, have this same obligation resting upon us to be 
loyal to one another, to the organization as a whole, and in so doing 
to be loyal to Christ, our King. We, too, are living in a pagan 
world surrounded by the influences characteristic of a pagan civi- 
lization, even though the paganism with which we are confronted 
is of a distinctly modern type. Our supreme task is to live in the 
world without being of the world. In fulfilling this duty we ali need 
help, one of another. It is no easy task to keep ourselves, in 
St. Paul’s words, “unspotted from this world.” This is a lesson we 
must be continually learning and relearning, and, through the power 
of example, a lesson we must all continually teach to one another. 
Happily we have many occasions to learn this lesson throughout 
life and many helps in teaching it to those with whom we live and 
labor. 


IN THE HOME 


We learn this lesson first of all in the home. We all know the 
wonderful influence for good the right kind of home training has 
in the formation of the young. The husband and wife, who in the 
face of trial and trouble preserve and perfect their love and loyalty 
for each other, may be sure their children will develop this same 
love and loyalty to them, their parents, and to one another. And 
these children in turn, when they have grown to the estate of man- 
hood and womanhood, will give this same loyalty to the one whom 
they have grown to love as the surest foundation on which to 
build their own home. 


IN THE SCHOOL 


Hardly have we grown from childhood into youth when we learn 
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this same lesson in the school. Most lasting are those friendships 
founded in the springtime of youth, and the school as the worktime 
of youth is the richest soil from which they spring. This loyalty 
to friendships founded in school develops a loyalty to the institution 
itself. Here we call this attitude “school spirit.”’ It is that indefin- 
able something which binds all individuals within the organization 
—students and instructors—into one unit, all working towards one 
common goal. The school without this spirit is no school at all, 
but rather a scandal, a stumbling block; while the school that has 
developed it to a high degree, is teaching one of life’s fundamental 
lessons in comparison with which the lessons of the classroom are 
little indeed. 


IN THE COMMUNITY 
In the larger community outside the family circle reaching beyond 
the circle of our intimate friends we learn this lesson once more. 
We respect only those persons who manifest a loyalty, a spirit of 
helpfulness, in the community in which they live, a pride in the city 
wherein they earn their livelihood, and, in times of national distress, 
a spirit of sacrifice for the country they call their own. In the affairs 


’ 


of the nation we call this attitude of loyalty “patriotism,” and in 
times of war we all know how to distinguish between the true 


patriot and the profiteer. 


In THE CHURCH 


It is in the Church, however, we actually have an international 
brotherhood of the world, a living, working, worldwide organiza- 
tion in which all are members of one body under the one common 
head, our Holy Father. Nor is this body limited to this world. 
Rather, in the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, we have the 
Church Militant, fighting for the good on earth, the Church Suffer- 
ing, the souls in Purgatory, and the Church Triumphant in heaven, 
the saints who have won their crown, all united in oné great organi- 
zation, under the one leader, Christ, our King. This, indeed, is an 


organization to which we should be proud to belong. The spirit of 
Christ, one would think, should animate every individual who has 


been called to membership in this grouping of God’s children. Un- 
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happily, however, there is the spirit of the world calling in the other 
direction. Hearkening to this call is what we mean by disloyalty. 


DISLOYALTY 


What forms does this disloyalty take when we apply the term 
to those individuals who fail to be faithful to the call of Christ their 
King? From one point of view we may say there are but two such 
forms. There is, first of all, the group which gives scandal to other 
members of the community in which they live. Scandal is literally 
a “stumbling block.” Those who are guilty of it through their 
refusal to obey the laws of God and man, are placing an obstacle 
in the road that the community is endeavoring to follow towards 
its own improvement, and a stumbling block in the path of every 
individual weak enough to be turned from the straight and narrow 


path that leads to his own perfection. 
But besides the leaders in disloyalty there are the followers. The 
first give scandal by their own misdeeds in the eyes of their fellow- 


members; the second take scandal by following their lead. Even 
though one member of the body corporate, to return to St. Paul’s 
analogy, refuses to play the part that has been assigned him, this is 
no excuse for another to follow his example. The real test of loy- 
alty is to work for the common good of the whole organization, par- 
ticularly when there are forces of disunion working within it. Any 
public offense against the laws of God or man is such a force of 
disunion within the Church, and those who are truly loyal will work 
all the harder in the face of such a fact to promote the interests of 
the common good by offering their own lives as an example of what 
membership in the Church should mean. 

In any event, in St. Paul’s words in the Epistle today, we must 
have that charity which is “the bond of perfection.” By charity 
St. Paul means a love for one another. No matter how difficult it 
may be to realize in some instances, this is the ideal we must keep 
continually before us. Working towards this as our common goal, 
we have good reasons to believe that St. Paul’s words will be real- 
ized in our lives: ‘The peace of Christ will reign in our hearts 
wherein we are called in one body.” 





SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Laborers in the Vineyard 
By J. P. REDMOND 


“Go you also into my vineyard” (Matt., xx. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: Introductory note on the Teaching of the Parables. Our Lord’s 
tactful method of revealing the true meaning of the King- 
dom, and of correcting wrong ideas of Jews. Examples. 

I. His method as exemplified in today’s Gospel. (1) Meaning for 
original hearers. To be admitted to the Kingdom on equal 
terms. (2) Effect of parable on well-disposed. 


II. Meaning for us. (1) Late comers into the Church are admit. 
ted to the same privileges, and are promised same reward 
as life-long Catholics. (2) Equality of reward explained. 

JIT, (1) Murmuring laborers; application to present conditions. 
Jealousy and envy of converts. (2) Example of enthusiastic 
converts should act as stimulant to old Catholics who have 
grown slack. 


IV. Right attitude towards converts. We should rejoice and be 
generous. Reflection on the Householder’s reply to 
murmurers. 


As the parables of our Divine Master come round in turn year 


after year, we have to bestir our minds to discover new meanings 
hidden in their profound depths, and to acquire better understanding 
of the old meanings which have been explained to us many times 
before. 


But we shall never arrive at a satisfactory appreciation of the 
teaching of the parables, unless, first of all, we grasp the meaning 
which our Lord intended to convey to His original hearers, the Jews. 
We have to examine them in the light of Jewish thought, Jewish 
expectations. The Jews were looking for a kingdom, the Kingdom 
of the Messiah. But they were earthly minded, and in their dreams 
they had fashioned for themselves a kingdom after the desires of 
their own heart, and not in accord with the designs of God as re- 
vealed in the inspired prophecies. They had persuaded themselves 
that the kingdom would come with dramatic suddenness; the Mes- 
siah would step forth from the heavens in an outburst of glory, He 
would make them an all-powerful nation, and would bring the hated 
Gentiles under their subjection. Their priesthood would be exalted 
and made the center of an era of earthly glory which was to last a 
thousand years. There would be no suffering, nothing evil, nothing 
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unclean in the new kingdom. One thing, at any rate, they took 
to be quite certain, and that was that they alone, the chosen people, 
would be admitted. 


Our Saviour’s TEACHING METHOD 


How vastly different were the designs of God! Our Saviour, 
seeking to win them to the truth, set out in His own kindly and 
tactful way to correct their wrong impressions. He could not openly 
and plainly denounce their errors at the outset; for that would have 
driven the whole populace to an uproar. They would have howled 
Him down as a traitor and a blasphemer. They would have stoned 
Him to death. His earthly career would have come to an end before 
the appointed time. He would have been given no chance of ful- 
filling the purpose for which He had come upon earth, the establish- 
ment of the true Kingdom of the Messiah, His holy Church. 

God’s message comes not in the storm nor in the earthquake, but 
in the gentle breeze. And so Jesus strives to draw their thoughts 
from misunderstanding to the truth, by disclosing the mystery of 
the kingdom quietly, slowly, step by step, through the teaching of 
the parables. Each one was charged with meaning which could not 
remain hidden to the well-disposed, to those who have eyes to see 
and ears tohear. They would think them over in the quiet seclusion 
of their chamber. It would dawn upon them that perhaps after all 
the young prophet was right, and that their own traditional inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures were wrong, and thus would come the 
first stirrings of conversion. From the Mustard Seed they were to 
learn that the kingdom was to begin in a small way, and spread 
throughout the world by gradual, steady growth. Behind the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan was the suggestion that one day their 
priesthood would be set aside in favor of a greater one not drawn 
from any chosen tribe, which would pour soothing oil and wine into 
the spiritual wounds of poor, fallen humanity. Elsewhere it was 
indicated that the kingdom was not to be a select society of the just; 
there would be good and bad members, cockle amongst the wheat, 
good fish and bad fish in the net. More disquieting still, the despised 
Gentiles were not to be made the slaves of Israel; they too were to be 
brought in from the highways and hedges to sit down as guests of 
honor on terms of equality with the children of Abraham at the 
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marriage feast of the King’s Son. And what a shock it must have 
been to many of them when they learned from the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen that finally they would be rejected as unworthy 
of the Kingdom! From these reflections we gain a clearer insight 
into the first meaning of the parable which is set before us today, 
It was one of our Lord’s many attempts to open the eyes of the Jews, 


MEANING OF THE PARABLE 


The vineyard is, of course, the kingdom of the Messiah, and the 
kingdom is the Church. Those who receive the call in the early 
hours of the morning are the Jews; for they had waited patiently 
through long ages in the marketplace of the world for the coming 
of the Divine Householder. Those who were called at the later 
hours represent the innumerable races of Gentiles which would be 
brought into the Kingdom throughout the ages to come. All, 
whether early comers or late, would partake of the same privileges, 
would be asked to perform the same services, and in the end would 
receive the same reward. 

To the Jews of the earthly minded type such a proposition was 
monstrous. That the pagan Roman and Greek and the perfidious 
Samaritan, not to speak of the barbarian hordes, should be placed 
on a level with themselves, the chosen people who had loyally served 
Jehovah from the days of Abraham, was utterly unthinkable. These 
saw their counterpart in the discontented laborers. But doubtless 
amongst our Lord’s hearers were not a few men of good will, men 
like Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea and Gamaliel, to whom the 
parable came as a shaft of sunlight on a dull day, clearing away the 
mists of traditional misunderstanding, until at length for the first 
time in their lives they realized that God was infinitely greater and 
more generous than the mean vision of Him which they had received 
through the narrow lenses of Jewish theology. The Householder’s 
reply to the grumblers is unanswerable. Had they not made a fair 
agreement with him? He keeps his part of the bargain; they must 
keep theirs. Before everything else, they must admit that the wage 
they receive is just. What business of theirs was it if he chose 
to pay the same wage to those who had not done the same amount 
of work? He is free to act as he wills, but above all he is just. 

The parable contains other lessons which reach far beyond the 
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circle of our Lord’s immediate hearers, and apply to the conditions 
of our own lives. The Church is still the Master’s vineyard, and 
the world is the marketplace. Vast numbers receive the call to 
service at the very dawn of life’s day, many are summoned in the 
noonday of life, others again are brought in when the day is declin- 
ing, even at the eleventh hour by a death-bed conversion. All are 
admitted to the same privileges, and are promised the same reward. 
St. Paul reminds us that we shall not all be equal in glory; but to all 


is given equal opportunity of gaining a reward which will fill each 


one to the utmost capacity of his being. 


THE MURMURING LABORERS 


The incident of the discontented laborers does not imply that at 
the final distribution on the Day of Judgment there will be discon- 
tent amongst the blessed; neither is it possible that there should be 
dissatisfaction in heaven. That part of the parable has reference 
to our present state, and therein is hidden the special lesson for us. 
Are not some of us, who have borne the burden of the day and the 
heats, inclined to be resentful of the enthusiastic convert or of the 
convert who is acclaimed with enthusiastic publicity? Do not some 
of us feel at times that we would like to snub the convert who is, 
to our way of thinking, rather overzealous in the joy of his new- 
found faith? We are annoyed when we see a notable convert being 
pushed to the front. Why should such a one be asked to speak at 
public meetings, to give his opinions in the press, and so forth, we 
ask. We have never been given any public recognition, although 
we have been devout members of the Church from early childhood, 
and in all likelihood we know a great deal more about Christian 
Doctrine than this upstart. We know in our hearts that our com- 
plainings are unreasonable and unchristian; but there they are. 


Ricut ATTITUDE Towarps CONVERTS 


Perhaps, to be honest we should have to confess that the convert’s 
enthusiasm is a reproach to ourselves. True, we have borne the 
burden of the day and the heats, but perhaps also we have become 
somewhat weary and slack. Sermons and services and the liturgy 
have lost some of their freshness for us, and no longer stir us to fer- 
vor. But clearly the fault is our own, and the convert’s example 
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should make us feel ashamed. And then, once a person has been 
received into the Church, he is on a footing of equality with the 
best of us, no matter how long we may have served. Let us be gen- 
erous like the Divine Householder. 


Far from being jealous and envious, let us welcome every new- 


comer with shouts of joy, at least in our hearts, We can be quite 
certain that the Angels and Saints make the vaults of heaven resound 
with their choruses of congratulation whenever a soul from earth 
arrives to jointhem. As to the final reward, the reply of the House- 
holder is eternally true, and true for us. “Friend, I do thee no 
wrong. Take what is thine and go thy way. Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will? Is thy eye evil because I am good?” 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Parable of the Sower 
By R. J. Meaney, O.P. 


“The seed is the word of God” (Luke, viii. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The meaning of the word. 
II. Why the word fails. 
(1) Human pride leads man to despise, and sensuality makes 
him hate, the Gospel message. 
(2) The promises of the Gospel are secured only by active 
obedience. 
(3 Only by faithfulness to the Gospel teaching can we over- 
come the temptations of the life around us. 
III. The meaning of the “hundredfold.” 


In the parable of today’s Gospel, which our Lord Himself ex- 
plains, the reason is given why His divine word so often fails to 
produce the effect it was intended to produce in the lives of men. 

The seed is the word. The word contains the law of God as de- 
clared to man and the reasons for obeying the law. It demands an 
unquestioning belief in all that God has revealed and a steadfast 
obedience to whatever is commanded therein. Its deliverance is 
coéval with man’s existence. It was embodied in the primitive reve- 
lation which gave to man a knowledge of God, the Creator, of jus- 
tice and truth, of good and evil. It was continued and amplified in 
the adoption of the chosen people, for whom the law was further 
revealed and defined; and the revelation was complete in the ful- 
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fllment of the promise made in the beginning, in the teaching of the 
Saviour who died for man’s salvation, rose from the dead and estab- 
lished a Church to continue His teaching forever. “God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times past to the 


fathers by the prophets, last of all in these days hath spoken to us 
by his Son” (Heb., i. 1-2). 

The word of God thus delivered has always been, therefore, and 
shall always be, an ever-present reality. On the one hand, the word 
of God revealing to man the law and the reward of obedience; on 
the other, the free will of man accepting or refusing the word, obey- 
ing or opposing the law. 

For man, the task imposed is not easy. He cannot serve two 
masters. He has but one life to live, in which no step can be re- 
traced. He must submit himself to the word and order his life 
according to the law. With God’s help he must meet and overcome 
the spirit of evil, the Devil of whom our Lord speaks in the parable, 
who seeks to destroy the seed of the word in the heart of man, lest 
believing he should be saved. His life, lived according to the law, 
will be the means of reaching his destiny, eternal happiness in union 
with God. But if he refuse the word, he then and there refuses the 
help which God always gives to them that accept the word. The 
blind impulses of his fallen nature shall rule him. The unchecked 
currents of evil in the life around him shall bear him away, and his 
life shall be summed up in the one word, failure. It is, therefore, 
important for us to consider the reasons given by our Lord why the 
word of God is not received and why His law is disobeyed. 


Wuy THE Worp FaAILs 


In the seed that fell by the wayside we have the fate of the word 
among those who openly refuse it. Intellectual pride and sensuality 
are permanent sources of sin in our nature. Among men today 
many who have advanced far in human knowledge are scandalized 
by the simple message of the Gospel. They have delved into the 
secrets of nature and have made discoveries in science; they are 
reaching out among the stars and are trying to fathom the universe. 
Absorbed in the study of nature and its laws, they carry the torch 
of human reason with its uncertain light, and ignore the light from 
above that alone can interpret and explain all. 
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Therefore, the message of the Gospel leaves them cold. The mys- 
tery of life, death and immortality as revealed by Jesus of Nazareth 
has the same effect on them as the preaching of St. Paul had upon 
the sages at Athens, who, seekers after new things like the modern 
unbeliever, either openly mocked the Apostle or ignored his mes- 
sage (Acts, xvii). Yet, to these especially must be addressed the 
words of Jesus: “Amen, I say to you: whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, shall not enter into it” (Luke. 
xvii. 17). 

Side by side with these, and equally blind, are they whom the 
lower nature with its passions holds in thrall. They accumulate 
wealth solely for the pleasures it can buy. They acquire a power 
that is able to ignore justice and despise mercy; a power that thrives 
on the sufferings of the poor and battens on the sale of manhood 
and virtue. How can the Gospel message reach them? It cannot, 
unless they be born again in spirit and be converted to a life of 
virtue (I Cor., vi. 9-11). 


Tue SEED THAT FELL ON THE ROCK 


Again, in the seed that fell upon a rock we are shown the fate of 
the word among those who have accepted the word as true, but re- 
fuse to do what the word commands. In the past whole tribes and 
nations have apostatized from the teaching Church. In all ages 
large numbers have borne the name of Christian who have not lived 
according to the law of Christ. Though they seemed at least to have 
accepted the Gospel teaching, and though they may not be known 
as persecutors of the Church, they have done the Church more harm 
than others have done who openly opposed her. 

To them that are blind the darkness is indeed a sullen thing; but 
they who have received the light only to spurn its guidance shall 
perish because of their refusal. For the light of faith that is given 
us is always a challenge. The knowledge of our destiny, as revealed 
to us by the Son of God, places upon us the obligation of ordering 
our lives according to His teaching. Nay, the bestowal of the light 
of faith bears with it always this condition that we must not hide it 
as under a bushel, that it must shine so as to be seen by men. It is 


according to the light we have received that we shall one day be 


judged. 
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So, I must say to all who have come to know the Church’s teach- 
ing and accept it as true, that, unless you live according to that 
teaching, your condition is worse than that of those who have never 
received the light. “If I had not come, and spoken to them, they 
would not have sin; but now they have no excuse” (John, xv. 22). 


THE SEED THAT FELL AMONG THORNS 


And other some fell among thorns. You, my brethren, members 
of the visible Church on earth, are addressed here. You are the 
soil in which the seed of God’s word may grow. But, you are 
warned, there is another growth that interferes; a growth that 
stifles and has its origin in ambition, wealth and pleasures. 

There is an ambition that is lawful. The father of a family seeks 
for his children a higher social position than his own. The children 
in turn work hard to fit themselves for more learned professions and 
larger responsibilities; and in all this they are but cultivating the 
talent which God has given them. Some again are endowed with a 
sense of thrift and prudence which enables them to accumulate 
wealth easily, and this also is a gift of God when they who possess 
it bear in mind the stewardship implied. 

There are pleasures that are lawful—in the supreme love of hus- 
band and wife for each other and for their children; in the affection 
of children for their parents; in the loyalty of friends and in the 
good will of your fellow-citizens; in all the innocent pleasures of 
sense where temperance rules and the powers of the lower nature 
are subject to the mind; and, keenest of all, in the pursuits wherein 
we advance in knowledge and master the laws of nature. Ambition, 
wealth, pleasure—all are gifts of God, not necessary for us but 
rather to be used as stepping stones to a higher life of the soul. 


But, when this same ambition causes you to neglect your Christian 
duty, or when it leads to a denial of the faith you have received; 
when the acquiring of wealth means for you injustice to your neigh- 
bor or the oppression of God’s poor; when, in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, you do those things that are forbidden by the law of God—then 
ambition, wealth and pleasure are things accursed. They are the 
rank growth of thorns that stifle the seed of God’s word and prevent 
it from producing any fruit in your lives. 
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THe SEED THAT FELL On Goop SoIr 


Finally, there is mentioned the good soil which produces fruit a 
“hundredfold.” Holiness is a mark of the Church of God. Thanks 
to His tender mercy, the Church has produced saints in every age, 
In every stage of civilization, under all forms of government and in 
all social conditions, thousands of her children have been the good 
soil in which the seed of God’s word has borne much fruit. 


Nevertheless, there is not, and never has been, enough good soil. 
Do you, my brethren, ever ask yourselves why it is that there are 
so many outside the Church who would be good Catholics had they 
received what you have received? It is a question that ought to dis- 
turb you, for all the efforts of the Church Militant towards the 
spread of the Gospel shall ever be hampered, if the faith be not 
evident in the lives of the visible members of the Church. 

The real meaning of the hundredfold, therefore, is found in the 
edification that can and should be given by the true Catholic in every 
walk of life. The illustrious convert, the prominent Catholic and 
the eloquent preacher shall influence the unbelieving world under 
one condition only, namely, that their lives be a mirror of the Gospel 
teaching. And this shall be always the one conclusive argument for 
those without. So, you, either as communities or as individuals, 
shall do your part in the spread of the Gospel by living as true, sin- 
cere and active Catholics and children of the true Church. 

If your non-Catholic neighbor sees that your everyday life is lack- 
ing in the ordinary virtues, you shall never be able to convince him 
that your Church is the true one; but if, on the other hand, he sees 
in your life a faithful copy of the Gospel teaching; if he sees that 
you are temperate in habits, patient under trials, charitable towards 
him, unswervingly honest in the face of loss, then, rest assured, 
when God visits him with the light of faith, the way for his entrance 
into the Church is already made plain. 


This, then, is the special lesson we are to draw from the Parable 
of the Sower. It is the lesson St. Peter sought to teach to the Catho- 
lics of his day when he said to them: “Have your conversation good 
among the Gentiles; that whereas they speak against you as evil- 
doers, they may, by the good works which they behold in you, glorify 
God in the day of visitation.” 





Bonk Reviews 


THE LURE OF PHILOSOPHY 


At no time has man been satisfied to accept the universe simply as a 
fact or able to dismiss from his mind all questions concerning the 
ulterior meaning of reality. No age has been so utterly frivolous or so 
completely absorbed in immediate experience that it has not found some 
time for speculative reflection on the problems of existence and the 
yalue of life. There is a fascination in philosophy from which man 
cannot get away. Humanity’s interest in metaphysical speculation is 
undying and perennial. It may be temporarily eclipsed, but it will 
again come to the fore with renewed power. And our own generation 
is experiencing such a revival of the philosophical interest. The old lure 
of philosophy is asserting itself with unwonted vigor. That, however 
one may view it, is an auspicious and promising omen. 

This interest in philosophy should be encouraged, stimulated and 
properly directed. Wrong orientation at such a moment may cause 
irreparable harm. Unfortunately, the renewed interest is being cleverly 
exploited on behalf of error. Books dealing in a popular and attractive 
way with various philosophical problems are pouring from the press to 
answer the increasing demand. It is consoling, however, to observe that 
Catholic philosophy is taking up the challenge and making a bid for 
popular favor. It is “unstiffening,’ to use a happy phrase of William 
James, and putting on a garb that will enable it to compete on a footing 
of equality with rival systems of thought. It is quickly learning to speak 
a language that can be understood and appreciated by our contempo- 
raries. 

A striking instance of this modernization of the old philosophy can 
be found in a recent history of human thought which is now available 
in an English translation (“The Eternal Magnet—a History of Phil- 
osophy,” by Dr. Siegfried Behn. Translated and Adapted by George N. 
Shuster. The Devin-Adair Company, New York). Let us first say 
a word about the translation. Anyone familiar with the German idiom 
knows that it is no easy task to recast a German book on philosophy in a 
foreign medium of expression. It is gratifying to state that in this case 
the translator has proved equal to the task. In spite of the inherent 
difficulties, Mr. Shuster has given us a very readable and fluent version 
of the original, which will not only be readily understood but which can 
also be thoroughly enjoyed. We are inclined to think that the present 
volume on account of its lucid presentation of the subject and the charm 
of its style will serve as an effective antidote to Dr. Durant’s essentially 
superficial, though delightfully written, story of philosophy. Dr. Behn’s 
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work possesses literary qualities of a high order, and these desirable 
qualities are not lost in the translation. 

In Dr. Behn’s volume the quest of truth appears as a magnificent 
venture on which mankind has embarked from the beginning of history. 
The quest has been unremitting, for the prospect of possessing the truth 
has always attracted men like a powerful magnet and never permitted 
them to give up the search, though often they have been baffled, 
Glimpses of the significant reality that lies behind the appearances have 
been vouchsafed to every philosopher, but the great synthesis that har- 
moniously and organically blends the many aspects of truth, is the work 
of cooperation. For that reason tradition is of supreme and vital im- 
portance in philosophy. The fatal blunder of modern philosophy con- 
sists in this, that it foolishly discards the wisdom of the past. It breaks 
the golden thread of tradition, and attempts to weave an entirely novel 
pattern of truth. The attitude of Scholasticism in this respect is differ- 
ent. Scholasticism reverences the past and values tradition, and is will- 
ing to gather up the precious nuggets of truth wherever they may be 
found. Thus, it becomes enriched as time progresses; it starts with a 
capital and adds to this capital. Hence, it contrasts favorably when 
compared with the poverty of modern thought. It really has something 
to show, whilst modern philosophy stands before us with empty hands. 
Criticism alone does not enrich, and accordingly modern philosophy 
robbed itself when it made criticism the main function of philosophy. 
It is in this constructive spirit that Dr. Behn conducts us through the 
ages. If we travel with him, our journey becomes profitable and fruit- 
ful. We actually do get somewhere. If, on the other hand, we follow 
the leadership of the moderns, we find ourselves at the end of a weari- 
some and laborious journey at the very point where we started. We do 
well to cast our lot with this positive and constructive philosophy so ably 
and brilliantly set forth by the author of “The Eternal Magnet.” 

As we come to the last page and thus arrive at the end of our journey, 
we experience a sense of exhilaration and profound satisfaction ; for we 
have not traveled in vain. We have reaped as we pleasantly walked 
along. Not uncritically have we proceeded. Much winnowing had to be 
done. But not everything proved to be mere chaff. An abundance of 
precious grain remains that may be stored away. 

The book concludes, as it should, on an optimistic note. Philosophy 
is not bankrupt, and humanity is not without guidance. The philosophia 
perennis unfolds entrancing visions that are not mere tempting and de- 
ceptive mirages. CHARLEs BRUEHL, D.D. 


A NEW CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 


A widely current conception of the book reviewer pictures this mor- 
tal as one who glances at the title page of a work—and perhaps very 
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occasionally at the first page of text—and then proceeds to give his 
own opinions of the rest of the kosmos. Indeed, many of the works 
pouring from modern presses deserve scarcely any more—if so much— 
attention. The present reviewer's experience with “The New Catholic 
Dictionary”* has been the exact opposite: he immediately became so 
engrossed in the work that only with extreme reluctance does he 
now interrupt its perusal to set down his impressions about it. 


Living up to the prevailing conception of the modern reviewer, let 
us start off with a criticism. Why did the Editors call this work a 
“Dictionary”? That term is here a misnomer, for it involves a gross 
under-statement. The present work is an encyclopedia—an encyclo- 
pedia admirably conceived with articles, succinct indeed, but invariably 
sufficient in scope for all but the specialist student. 


The present reviewer has spent several interesting hours trying to 
find some subject that was not treated—and adequately treated for all 
ordinary needs—in this fine volume. He must confess, however, that 
he was laboring under a serious handicap, as he was constantly beset 
by the temptation to browse over page after page as new inviting titles 
caught his wandering eyes. Old familiar topics half-forgotten with the 
passage of years, technical terms often encountered in reading and not 
fully understood, biographies of historical figures that previously had 
been little but names, urgent modern problems and movements on 
which the Church’s attitude was defined, the tags and catchwords of 
controversies old and new—there seemed no end to the endless flow 
and bewildering variety of the list. 


If we had a Catholic Carnegie, this reviewer could imagine him 
rendering no greater service to the Church than placing a copy of this 
“Dictionary” within easy reach of every American. No Catholic with 
any pretence to education, of course, can afford to be without a copy. 
Examine a copy for yourself and you will trade half your library for 
it. Here without fuss or features, but treated with a terse elegance of 
its own, you will find ample information regarding the history and 
teachings of the Church, her attitude and aims, and all the movements 
and men that have marked her progress through the centuries. 

It is usual to conclude a review of this kind with some strictures. In 
this instance our strictures were so slight that we had decided to omit 
them altogether when we remembered that their very slightness might 
be the best possible tribute to the admirable manner in which the work 
had been planned and executed. We, therefore, make the suggestion 


*The New Catholic Dictionary. A Complete Work of Reference on Every 
Subject in the Life, Belief, Tradition, Rites, Symbolism, Devotions, History, 
Biography, Laws, Dioceses, Missions, Centers, Institutions, Organizations of the 
Church, and Her Part in Promoting Science, Art, Education, Social Welfare, 
Morals and Civilization (The Universal Knowledge Foundation, New York City). 
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that the value of the work would be increased by a liberal use of dia- 
critical marks. For example, clerics may need no guidance to indicate 
the pronunciation of such words as Hexaemeron, but not so the average 
Catholic to whom also the work is addressed. Outside the Sacred 
Sciences, the clergy themselves will doubtless appreciate similar assist- 
ance. In the second edition, therefore (the early appearance of which 
is inevitable), the Editors will earn the increased gratitude of their 
readers if they supply diacritical marks in the case of all terms liable to 
mispronunciation. We had also questioned the spelling of various 
technical terms occurring in the work: either these are ultra-modern or 
the present reviewer is ultra-oldfashioned. 
Tuomas J. Kennepy. 


HOMILETIC AIDS 


Under the above fairly suggestive heading may be grouped four vol- 
umes to be noticed here. The title of one volume’ sufficiently indicates 
that (as the author remarks) “the present sermon sketches are intended 
merely as a practical help” in the preparation of relatively brief ser- 
mons. But the thoughts thus furnished are well developed, or at least 
are not mere bones of the skeleton. American Priests will avoid the 
argumentative or controversial tone (and particularly the word “Prot- 
estant”) of page 5; the untranslated Latin phraseology (e.g., “non licet” 
used five times, pp. 5, 6) sometimes employed; and the occasionally 
heavy diction (e.g., “all physical and intellectual prerogatives,” p. 7; 
“deification,” p. 9; “veneric excesses,” p. 48; “psychologically skilful 
and pedagogically efficient,” p. 91). 

300ks like Father Skelly’s? are very helpful to the laity as well as to 
preachers. The latter will accordingly use them as homiletic aids rather 
than as sermons to be memorized. They are attractively and clearly 
phrased as well as carefully planned sermons and addresses, and the 
author manages his illustrations and Introductions so as to interest 
readers and hearers. 


Our separated brethren praise highly the type of sermon known as 
“expository,” and sometimes construct a series of sermons to cover a 
single book of the Bible. Some years ago, the Rev. Dr. Horton achieved 
an interesting volume on the Gospel of St. Mark, whose brevity allowed 
him to present a series of sermons whose general title was itself attrac- 
tive (“The Cartoons of St. Mark”)—albeit, open to misapprehension, 
for it really had no relation to the cartoons of St. Mark’s at Venice. 


1 Sermon Thoughts for Sundays and Holy Days. By the Rev. William Dede- 
richs. Adapted from the German by The Rev. Charles Cannon, O.S.B., St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 152 pages). 

2 The Sacraments and the Commandments: Discourses on Various Occasions. 
Ry the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co. 306 pages). 
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St. Matthew’s Gospel is much more extensive than St. Mark’s, and the 
task of presenting it in an “expository” manner for purposes of priestly 
meditation requires of course a relatively large amount of space. Father 
Haggeney’s second volume’ illustrates this fact ; but he makes the med- 
itations highly interesting and really informing, as well as finely per- 
tinent to the priestly life. The author’s style is admirably simple and 
direct, and in this matter alone might well be considered a homiletic aid 
in the example it sets befofe us; but the “applications” featuring the 
meditations are wells of suggestiveness (although, of course, he does 
not specifically intend this) for sermons to the laity. 

The reviewer has spent much time in the attempt to assess the value 
of the fourth book,* but must admit that he has failed, although the 
author declares in his Introduction that he writes the book “to obviate 
what has seemed to me harsh and unnecessary preaching, as well as in- 
correct.” Either the reviewer’s mentality or the author’s manner of 
presenting his thesis is at fault. Meanwhile, the volume itself is notably 
brief (55 pages). H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


3The Saviour as Saint Matthew Saw Him: Meditations on the First Gospel 
for the Use of Priests and Religious. By The Rev. Francis J. Haggeney, S.J. 
Volume II: The Message of the Kingdom of God (B. Herder Book Co. 354 


ages). 
. 4 Christianity with Nature. By John Shearer (Walter Neale, New York City, 
1929. 55 pages). 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 


Our days call for a laity that is well informed on all matters pertaining 
to Catholic doctrine and practice, for only thorough knowledge can 
render them immune from the irreligious contagion that is spreading 
all around us. The aggressive character of the modern warfare against 
Christian belief and morality makes an active defense imperative. The 
numerous publications undermining the foundations of revealed truth 
and traditional morality must be offset and counteracted by literature 
that will show up the sophistry of the irreligious argument and 
strengthen and clarify the religious convictions of the faithful. Only 
an enlightened faith, deeply anchored in reason, can remain secure 
amidst the insidious propaganda of infidelity. 

In answer to the need of the hour a literature of Catholic defense 
and exposition is rapidly arising. In view of this fact the layman will 
have no excuse for ignorance that may cause the wrecking of his faith 
or lead to hesitancy and halfheartedness in practice. An abundance of 
excellent works exists from which he may choose that which will meet 
his particular situation or appeal to his individual tastes. 

The Treasury of the Faith Series, three instalments of which are in 
the hands of the reviewer (“Faith and Revealed Truth,” by the Rev. 
George D. Smith, D.D.; “The Church on Earth,” by the Rev. R. A. 
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Knox, M.A.; “The Sacrament of Penance,” by the Rev. H. Harrington, 
M. A., The Macmillan Company, New York City), deserves favorable 
attention. It brings the very thing of which the educated layman stands 
in need. The first volume deals with a basic problem, on which clear 
notions are very essential. The author handles the subject in a very 
skilful manner, and uses untechnical and simple language. The second 
volume, indeed, takes very high rank. Besides affording an exceptionally 
lucid idea of the Church, it instills genuine love and esteem for her, 
“The Sacrament of Penance” is a scholarly and illuminating treatment 
of the subject and will prove very useful. 


The preceding works are mainly expository and do not directly aim 
at a defense of Catholic truth. Apologetics, however, also has its uses, 
and at times must occupy the foreground. At no time can it be entirely 
ignored. A strong plea in vindication of the Catholic position comes 
from the pen of the Rev. Albert Power, S.J., who sets forth in popular 
fashion the motives of credibility (“Plain Reasons for being a Catho- 
lic,” Frederick Pustet Co., New York City). The book should be put 
in the hands of prospective converts and honest inquirers. Its concilia- 
tory tone is well calculated to win friends for the truth. Of course, we 
understand what is meant, but is it really correct to say that “Catholicism 
is a system based on Reason,” as the author states in the Preface? 


Religion has its external and internal side, its personal and social 
aspects. To balance the two factors in an harmonious way is not 
always easy and leads to occasional conflicts. Exaggerated personal 
devotion may become disruptive of the social bond that‘ must unite the 
members of the Church; socialized devotion, on the other hand, may 
stifle the true spirit of piety. The point, therefore, is to give to each 
what is their due. Father Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J., offers a solu- 
tion of the problem (‘Personal Religion,” Translated by Algar Thorold. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis). He shows that Catholic worship, 
whilst emphasizing outward form, makes full allowance for religious 
self-expression. His interesting booklet is an excellent reply to the 
destructive work of the unfortunate George Tyrrell, “External Re- 
ligion.” 

How to make the liturgy fruitful for the personal religious life of 
the faithful is the great concern of those who are engaged in the care 
of souls. Father Fidelis Boeser, O.S.B. (“Liturgische Kanzelvortrage,” 
B. Herder Book Co.), offers splendid suggestions in this respect. In- 
spiration and edification flow abundantly from his exquisite discourses 
that breathe the true liturgical spirit and will kindle the same devout 
spirit in the souls of the hearers. 


Love, courtship, and marriage are topics of perennial interest and 
matters of vital practical import. Plain and outspoken talk concerning 
them was never more necessary. A little booklet dealing with these 
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subjects in a courageous yet tactful way has recently issued from the 
press (“Love, Courtship and Marriage,” by Eithne, B. Herder Book 
Co.). Our younger generation should peruse and ponder the lessons 
here set forth. It would spare them much unhappiness and self- 
reproach. The pages of the book are illumined by bright flashes of 
humor and avoid tedious moralizing and wearisome preaching. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION BOOK 


Friends of Father Bernard A. McKenna, D.D., will undoubtedly re- 
joice at the publication of his new volume*— the fruit of ten years 
lecturing in the Duval Chair of the Immaculate Conception in the Catho- 
lic University. The book is offered as “a guide for theologian and lay- 
man from approved Catholic sources,” and is but a compilation of docu- 
ments connected chiefly with the historical development and dogmatic 
fulfillment of the doctrine. Here and there we find appropriate pictures 
relating to the Immaculate Virgin and to her National Shrine. 


Doubtless the layman will appreciate this profusion of illustrations, 
and profit not only from the translation into English and Irish of the 
Bull “Ineffabilis Deus,” but also from English papers such as Cardinal 
Wiseman’s, Archbishop Dixon’s, and Father Burke’s, and occasionally 
from some of the papers given in a foreign language—with an altogether 
remarkable typographical accuracy. He will not profit, though, from 
most @f the theological dissertations and historical documents. He 
might even be scandalized at the different accounts on the long dispute 
pro and con the definition. In points like the present a chapter on 
“word meanings” should precede. I remember an experience while 
teaching Psychology at Notre Dame. One of the students asked me: 
“Father, do you believe in Evolution?’ Evidently, I could have 
answered “yes” as well as “no,” from my philosophical point of view. 
But I preferred to call for an explanation of the word: “What do you 
mean by Evolution?” The reply was: “Well, Evolution; that’s all.” 
I had consequently to give the different meanings attached to the word, 
and to explain how Evolution, if in one sense involving no contradiction, 
in another sense is metaphysically repugnant. This is exactly the case 
with the. Immaculate Conception. As I remarked in my article in this 
Review (December, 1923), “if everyone talks about the Immaculate 
Conception, very few are acquainted with the different meanings which 
may be given, and were really given in the history of the dogma to 
that expression.” Immaculate Conception might stand for an Immacu- 
late Conception either supposedly redeemed or supposedly not redeemed ; 


*The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception. By Rev. Bernard A. McKenna, 
D.D. (Catholic University, Washington, D. C.). 
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and even that “Immaculate Conception supposedly redeemed” might 
stand for an Immaculate Conception which was really in need of Re 
demption, or which was really in no want of it. Hence, it logi 
follows that, in spite of the apparent opposition found among g 
theologians and celebrated schools, it would have been possible tel Tes 
move every occasion of scandal by simply clarifying the terms. 

In the interest of theologians Fr. McKenna has collected in this book! 
several important documents like those of Bishop Malou, Archbi 
Ullathorne, and Cardinal Lambruschini, as well as historical disserta.” 
tions of great value concerning both the devotion in the different coun. 
tries of Europe and the position taken by the Councils of Basle ang 
Trent. Of course, the documents given in the volume could have been} 
complemented by many others, which would lead the reader to the real’ 
and exact understanding of the terms in which the Immaculate Concep. 
tion was dogmatically defined; but we must be thankful for what 
have. We are informed, to quote an instance, that even on the eve of 
the definition someone contended that the Blessed Virgin had been pre: 
served, not only from original sin, but also from the debt of incurring 
it; and we are told that this extreme view was not favored. This and! 
similar details ought to be known by the theologian who aims at ag: 
objective interpretation of the revealed truth. So, in the paper already 
mentioned I went on to say that out of the nine modes in which an In 
maculate Conception could have taken place, just the ninth explains the 
Immaculate Conception as defined by the Church. My view was ems 
dorsed by “A Franciscan” in The Fortnightly Review (January 
1924), who wrote that “the ninth mode . . . ., upon which the 
Catholic dogma of the Immaculate Conception rests, was pointed out, 
developed, substantiated, and defended first by Ven. John Duns Scotus,” 

For the impartial exposition of truth, Dr. McKenna is model; ands 
both clergy and laity will find the volume worth reading and keep 
as a precious reference book. 


P. Lumsreras, O.P, | ; 








